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SKETCH OF DANISH LITERATURE.* 





HE proper cultivation of the national liter- 

ature of Denmark, as such, may be said 

to have commenced at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. True, there are literary 
monuments of the Danish language that date 
as far back as the twelfth century. They con- 
sist partly in a collection of the laws of the old 
Danish kings (1171-1241); partly in the writ- 
ings of Saxo Grammaticus, especially his “ His- 
toria Danica,” completed in 1186; partly in the 
Sagas and heroic ballads of the people, col- 
lected, for the first time, by A. S. Vedel, in 
1591. These latter were, for a long time, the 
sole resource of the popular mind against utter 
intellectual apathy. With Christianity, the 
Church of Rome introduced also the Latin lan- 
guage and her legends, thus greatly retarding 
the cultivation of the Danish language and lit- 
erature. The learned disdained the use of their 
somewhat rude vernacular tongue, and com- 
posed their writings in Latin. Even the estab- 
lishment of the University of Copenhagen by 
King Christian I, in 1479, produced little im- 
mediate effect on the cultivation of the national 
literature. The learned continued the use of 
the Latin, and the court and aristocracy adopted 
the German—a language that has left palpable 
traces of itself inthe Danish. Thus the growth 
of native genius was for several centuries ex- 
tremely slow, and the dearth of literary produc- 
tions astonishingly great. Toward the close of 
the fifteenth century Mikkel, a priest of Oden- 
see, published a collection of his religious 
poems, the chief of them being laudatory of 
the rosary and other Romish usages. They are 
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said to evince great poetic talent, and to be 
by far the most distinguished literary produc- 
tions of that period. In 1508 a collection of 
“ Proverbs,” by Peter Lolle, appeared, containing 
some excellent maxims. ‘The Book of Medi- 
cine,” written by Henrick Harpestreng dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, and the “Chronicle 
in Rhyme,” composed by the monk Niel in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, together with 
the works already referred to, are the principal 
literary remains of the Danish language from 
the Middle Ages down to the time of the 
Reformation. 

The complete separation of Denmark from 
the Scandinavian empire in 1523, as well as the 
Reformation, wrought a wonderful change, both 
in the political and literary development of the 
kingdom. As in Germany, so also in Denmark, 
the Reformation gave a new impulse to intel- 
lectual culture. The leaden spell of priestcraft 
and Latinity was broken, and the charm of free- 
dom of conscience and of intellect revived pure 
religion and a better literature. The dry scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages gave way to clas- 
sical study. Danish literature began to emulate 
that of other European nations, especially that 
of the German. The translation into Danish 
of the New Testament and the Psalms, by 
Christian Pederson, in 1529, gave a new im- 
pulse toward raising the Danish to a national 
language—a language of musical softness, and 
especially adapted for poetical effusions. Hence 
the principal literary productions that appeared 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were poems, mostly of a religious character. 

The first author of this kind of literature, 
who may be said to have inaugurated a new era 
in the history of Danish letters, was Anders 
Christensen Arreboe. He was born on one of 
the Danish islands in 1587, and educated at the 
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University of Copenhagen. He became parish 
priest at Oringborg, and, at the age of thirty, 
Bishop of Drontheim. During the year 1637 
he died. His chief work was “The Hexame- 
ron; or, The World’s First Week,” written in 
heroic rhyme, similar to that of the German, 
“ Nibelungen-Lied.” It is very probable that 
the first idea of undertaking this work was sug- 
gested to him by “ The Creation” of Du Bartas, 
who lived during the reign of Henry 1V. The 
“Hexameron” seems to have been completed 
in 1622, but not published till after his death. 
It is a description of the progress of the crea- 
tion of the world and its contents. It may, 
therefore, be considered as a poetic compendium 
of the natural philosophy of his time. It 
abounds in learning, and displays poetic beauty. 
Molbech, a modern Danish scholar and critic, 
gives the following estimate of its author: “You 
find in him the requisites for a genuine poet, 
many poetic elements, beauty and vigor of im- 
agery and diction; but, at the same time, rude- 
ness of manner, and a want of the creative fac- 
ulty so characteristic of true poets, and an 
incapacity to break away from foreign models.” 
Considering, however, the age and circum- 
stances in which he lived, Arreboe is a poet of 
great merit, justifying the popularity which his 
work acquired at the time of its appearance, as 
well as the remark of Rahbek, that “he was 
the real founder of the Joetic art in Denmark,” 
or that “he was the Chaucer of his country.” 
Throughout his whole work there is an exhibi- 
tion of a feeling of profound reverence for God, 
whose works he contemplates, as well as a life 
and vigor of description often truly beautiful 
and sublime. The following “Address to God,” 
translated by the Howitts, from the “‘ Third Day 
of the First Week,” is a good specimen of his 
poetic talent: 


“*O, thou Almighty God, thou Lord and King eternal ! 

‘Thou art a Lord indeed in thy great acts paternal ! 

Thy Word is land and sea; thy Word is leaf and blossom ; 

Thy Word is hill and dale, and the wealth within earth’s bosom. 
Now let the earth put off the mean dress which she weareth, 
For fine apparel now her God for her prepareth. 

Cast off thy mantle dark, thy sable robe of mourning. 

And clothe thee in the beautiful green silk of thy adorning. 

let thy gay hunting-suit of all lands be beholden, 

On hill and valley low, while Summer reigneth golden. 

Now will I weave a garland, with my own hands will weave it, 
And as a wreath of honor thy forehead must receive it ; 

A rosy garland sweet, with many flowers entwining 

Around thy verdant neck, where verdant fields are shining. 
And in sweet Danish verse thee will I sing so truly, 

That thy surpassing charms shall all acknowledge duly. 

Let down thy golden hair, anoint with precious ointment, 

And deck thy rosy cheeks with pomp of God's appointment. 

‘Yo thy full breast be net alone thy children taken, 

Clasp with maternal love those who have thee forsaken. 

Feed thou the fowls of air, the flood’s unnumbered legions, 
Open thy liberal hand with blessings for all regions ; 
If water, air; and fire accord not due thanksgiving, 
Regard it not in wrath, Thou friend of all the living.’’ 








Anders Bording, 1619-77, and Thomas Kingo, 
1634-1703, succeeded Arreboe as lyric poets, 
The former published a great number of lyric 
pieces, which are characterized as light, elastic, 
and elegant in diction. The latter composed 
many religious hymns and psalms, winning for 
himself a brilliant reputation. Being a clergy- 
man, King Christian V appointed him to the 
Bishopric of Funen in 1677, and also commis- 
sioned him to compile a hymn-book for the use 
of the Church in Denmark. Into that hymn- 
book he introduced many of Luther’s hymns, 
translated, as well as many of his own. The 
result was as might have been expected; the 
clergy of the capital opposed the adoption of 
his collection; and in 1699 a new collection 
took the place of his own. A complete edition 
of his “ Psalms and Spiritual Songs” appeared 
in 1827. They are about two hundred and 
thirty-four in number, and breathe a devotional 
and pious spirit, and are more adapted to satisfy 
the religious wants of the people, than to gratify 
the mere taste for poetic refinement. The fol- 
lowing two stanzas, taken at random, may serve 
as specimens, both of the style and sentiments 
of his poetry: 

“For me, O Jesus, pray, 
I am so easily led astray ; 
My works, my ways, are oft so wrong, 
3ut with thy prayers I shall be strong.” 


The following is as true as it is beautiful; 


“ Honor external, and wisdom, and station, 
Youth’s strength and beauty, the pride of life’s May, 
Oft fill the spirit with boastful elation, 
Yet these all must perish as time wears away. 
Every thing must pass into dust ; 
In the sure bliss of heaven alone can we trust.” 

The other poets who may be mentioned as 
belonging to this period, and who cultivated a 
popular kind of poetry, are Peder Dass, 1708; 
W. Helt, 1724; Jorgen Sorterup and Tdéger 
Reenbergh, 1742; C. Falster, a satirist; J. 
Ranch and Peder Hegelund, both of whom 
dramatized portions of Biblical history. 

During this period Danish literature, in the 
departments of the different sciences, made also 
a corresponding progress. Erik Pontoppidan 
(1616-85) gave, by his ““Grammatica Danica,’ 
a new impulse to the systematic and analytical 
study of the Danish language, as did also P. 
Syv and M. Hoysgard (1685-1743) by similar 
productions. A second and third Pontoppidan 
made excellent contributions to Danish litera- 
ture; the one in the department of ecclesias- 
tical history, and the other in that of natural 
history. A. Hvitfeldt distinguished himself by 
his historical work, “The Chronicles of the 
Kingdom of Denmark ;” and Tycho Brahe, by 
his astronomical discoveries, 1546-1601. 
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Among those who create epochs in litera- 
ture, and stand forth in the history of their 
country and their times in grand proportions, 
is Louis Holberg, 1684-1754. He inaugurated 
what may be called the classical period in the 
history of the literature of Denmark. Arreboe 
and Kingo were great pioneers in that literature, 
giving their country a respectable eminence in 
the republic of letters ; but Holberg, as a dra- 
matic poet, historian, writer of fiction, and a 
popular philosopher, holds the most prominent 
place in the history of the Danish literature of 
the last century. Yet, as has well been said, 
he was not the Shakspeare of Denmark; for 
there was no historic grandeur, no solemn depth 
of sorrowful passion, nothing tragic or romantic 
about him. He was essentially comic and sa- 
In these fields he was unquestionably a 
great master. “The entire demesne of actual 
life was his, and he occupied it bravely. The 
follies of his fellow-men were his game, and he 
pursued the chase with a gayety, a surety of 
foot, and a dexterity of hand that have few, if 
any, superiors. One of his distinguishing quali- 
ties as a writer was the tact with which he 
selected for exhibition those extravagances and 
evils of social life which are permanent in their 
character.” There is said to be a jovial, cordial, 
and yet deeply piercing spirit in his writings 
which is very amusing, and does not allow you 
to forget that if you had a foible of your own, 
he would have been sure to find it out. How 
impossible it was for any peculiarity of charac- 
ter to escape his quick perception, is evident 
from the following fact as related by a Mr. 
Miller: A lady was visiting a family where 


tyric. 


Halberg was also staying; but so long as the 4 


dramatist was there, the lady never uttered a 
word. On a subsequent visit, Holberg asked 
the lady of the house if the lady in question 
were dumb. “No,” replied the hostess, “but 
she confided to me that she was determined 
never to speak a word while you were present, 
lest’she should find herself figuring in your 
next comedy.” “But I use dumb people too,” 
replied Holberg, “and the lady may now see 
herself in the play of ‘Lying-in-Chamber,’ as 
Engelche Hattemagers in the dumb scene of the 
second act.” He was a prolific and volumin 
ous author. Among his most important works 
are: “Hans Mikkelsen’s Comedies ;” “The Re- 
public ;” “Sganarel’s Journey to the Land of 
Philosophers ;” “Niels Klim’s Subterranean 
Journey ;” “History of Denmark,” 3 vols.; 
“General Ecclesiastical History ;” “History of 
the Jews,” 4 vols.; “Letters,” 5 vols.; and 
“Moral Fables.” 

Passing gy a class of minor poets of this 


period—such as Stub, Sneedorf, Tullin, Stener- 
sen, etc.—we come now to consider, briefly, a 
poet who, as Molbech says, “was destined to 
give to the poetry of Denmark a wholly new 
form, and to demonstrate to his countrymen 
that there lay in the Danish language a rich 
hidden treasure, of which there had hitherto 
been scarcely an idea, and which he was selected 
by the muse to bring to light.” It is Johannes 
Eval. He first pointed out the poetic wealth 
that lay in the sagas and mythology of ancient 
Scandinavia. He first drew sounds from the 
old Northern harps ; and he first introduced the 
grand heroes of Northern antiquity. But that 
poetic wealth was not appreciated by his con- 
temporaries; his sounds did not charm them; 
nor cid his august figures produce among them 
the emotion of the sublime. It was reserved 
for another poet to bring to a proper apprecia- 
tion the grand historic and mythologic treas- 
ures of ancient Scandinavia. 

Johannes Evald was born at Copenhagen on 
the 18th of December, 1743. His education 
was carefully attended to. At the age of sixteen 
he passed with great credit the examination for 
admission to the University of Copenhagen. 
In the following year he conceived a passionate 
attachment for a girl of his own age, which 
afterward changed the whole tenor of his life, 
and to which some of his finest lyric effusions 
may be traced. This extraordinary affair of the 
heart, together with his innate love of adven- 
ture, determined him to quit the University and 
his native country, and seek his fortune by 
joining the army of Frederick the Great, then 
engaged in the “Seven Years’ War.” His 
family, having learned his whereabouts, pur- 
chased his discharge. He returned to Copen- 
hagen, and resumed his academic studies with 
such zeal that, in 1761, he was able to pass the 
philosophical, and in 1762 the theological, ex- 
aminations. The subsequent marriage of the 
maiden of his early love with another man had 
such an effect upon his mind that he abandoned 
his clerical profession, and felt himself, as he 
expressed it, forever cut off from the world’s 
fortunes. As an antidote against the wretched- 
ness of his heart, he devoted himself to the 
pleasures of literature and convivial society. 
He commenced to lead an irregular and exciting 
life, which gradually undermined his by no 
means strong constitution, laid him open to 
calumny, and brought him often into the most 
embarrassing and humiliating circumstances. 
Nevertheless, he worked his way through diffi- 
culties and opposition, and rose to become one 
of Denmark’s greatest poets. He died at the 





early age of thirty-seven years, having previously 
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suffered for a long time upon a bed of pain and 
agony. Besides numerous works and pieces 
of less importance, he published, in 1769, his 
epic entitled, ‘Adam and Eve”—a production 
to which the Danish literature had hitherto 
furnished no parallel, but which met with no 
appreciation. An equal indifference was mani- 
fested toward his “Ralph Krage”—the first 
original tragedy in the Danish language—pub- 
lished in 1770. After having commenced, but 
never completed, two fresh tragedies—“ Fréde,” 
in Alexandrine verse; and “Hamlet,” in iam- 
bics—he published, in 1773. his celebrated drama 
entitled, “ Balder’s Death,” into which he intro- 
duced the gods and heroes of the ancient Scan- 
dinavian mythology. It is an excellent tragedy, 
in which the lyric and dramatic elements are 
harmoniously blended, and was decidedly the 
best work of the kind that had thus far appeared 
in the Danish language. It met with a flatter- 
ing reception, as it showed great progress in 
the poetic art sineé the appearance of his “ Adam 
and Eve.” In 1778 he wrote an operatic play, 
entitled, “The Fisherman,” a composition full 
of life and passion and lyric beauty. This was 
the last important work which he wrote before 
his death. In 1780 a collection of his entire 
works was published. They all evince, more 
or less, great lyric and dramatic power, and have 
been far more appreciated by later generations 
than the one in which he lived. A writer in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review pronounced Evald 
“the most perfect lyric poet the world has ever 
seen.” While composing the drama entitled, 
“The Fisherman,” he struck off iit?! a happy 
moment the masterly piece of “ King Christian,” 
which has become the national song of Den- 
mark. A translation of it may here be sub- 
joined as a specimen of his lyric poetry: 
**King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In smoke and night ; 
His sword dealt blows so fell and fast, 
Through Swedish helms and skulls it passed, 
’Mid smoke and night 
‘Fly!’ cried they; ‘fly! fly all who can— 
Who dare face Denmark’s Christian 
In fight?’ 


Niels Juel he heard the tempest blow; 
Now for ycur life! 
Aloft he bade the red flag go, 

Stroke upon stroke he dealt the foe ; 
They cried aloud while tempests blow, 
* Now for your life !’ 

‘Fly!’ cried they all, ‘to shelter fly! 
For who can Denmark’s Juel defy 
In strife?” 


O, sea! the fires of Wessel clave 
Thy death smoke dread ; 
Here to thy bosom fled the brave ; 
Round him flashed terror and the grave ; 
The ramparts heard the roar which drave 
‘Through death-smoke dread ; 





————— 


From Denmark thundered Tordenshield ; 
To heaven for aid they all appealed, 
And fled. 


Thou Danish path of fame and might, 
O, gloomy sea ! 
Receive thy friend, who for the right 
Dares danger face, in death’s despite, 
Proudly as thou the tempest’s might ! 
O, gloomy sea! 
And lead me on, though storms may rave, 
Through strife and victory to my grave 
With thee !”’ 


During the time of Evald, and for about forty 
years subsequent to his death, there flourished 
in Denmark a considerable number of other 
poets and authors, who made more or less 
important contributions to Danish literature, 
Among these the following may be mentioned 
as the most prominent: J. H. Wessel, born in 
1742, a poet of considerable merit, and chiefly 
distinguished for his comedy, “ Love without 
Stockings ;” Storm, 1749, author of “Braeger,” 
a mock-heroic poem in true hexameter, and of 
a collection of other poems and fables; T. 
Rothe is remembered rather as a prose writer 
than as a poet, and chiefly by his works on 
“The Love of Country,” and “The Destiny of 
Man”—the latter being a poetic effort, but of 
an inferior order; J. Nordal Brun, a comic and 
satiric author in prose and poetry, of consider- 
able merit; Jonas Rein and Thomas Thaarup, 
both dramatic and lyric poets of some merit; 
Pram, an author of pure literary taste and many- 
sided accomplishments, as his “Staerkodder” 
and a collection of poems abundantly prove; 
Suhm, whose “ History of Denmark,” in sixteea 
volumes, is an ‘elaborate work; Ovo-Héegh 
Guldberg, eminent for his attempt to improve 
the Danish prose style, his “History of the 
World” being a masterpiece in that respect; 
J. and G. L. Baden, both distinguished, the one 
as a philologist, the other as a critic; J. Zéega, 
celebrated for his work on “Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties;” T. S. Thorlacius, well-known for his 
works on “Northern Antiquities and Litera- 
ture ;” Foersom and Wulffare, known as trans- 
lators of Shakspeare’s works. 

The two writers who seem to close the 
eighteenth century, in the history of Danish 
literature, were Baggesen and Rahbeck. True, 
they still lived and wrote at the opening of the 
nineteenth century—the former having died in 
1826, and the latter in 1830—but their charac- 
ters were formed in and by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and they are said by Molbech to have 
retained that character to the last. They have 
stamped their genius indelibly on the history 
of the literature of their country. Baggesen’s 
works especially—consisting of twelve volumes, 
exclusive of his German productiong—will ever 
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— 
remain popular, brilliant, beautiful. For what- 
ever wit, humor, drollery, and brilliant satire 
can do to achieve popularity and success as an 
author, were in his possession. He used them 
unsparingly, and often with tremendous power. 
Altogether his romantic life, his brilliant tal- 
ents, his comic stories, his humorous poetic 
letters, his satiric sallies, his passion-breathing 
lyrics and dramas, render him the favorite poet 
of the Danish nation. But while Baggesen 
was quick, sensitive, wayward, brilliant, Rah- 
beck, on the other hand, was earnest, critical, 
scholar-like, sedate. He has written no great 
original work which fixed his name high in the 
temple of Fame; but he has left a mass of able 
and interesting writings in the shape of poetry, 
essays, criticisms, etc., which contributed much 
toward educating and refining the literary taste 
of the public. In short, he is the Addison of 
the Danish literature. 

We close our historical sketch by briefly no- 
ticing Adam Gottlob Oehlenschlaeger, Den- 
mark’s greatest poet. He was born in Copen- 
hagen in 1779. His father was steward of one 
of the royal palaces. Young Oehlenschlaeger 
came, therefore, early in contact with the lead- 
ing men of the Danish nation. Having early 
manifested an innate love for reading and study, 
his education was carefully attended to, though 
he had to suffer many privations and hardships. 
By dint of perseverance and industry he rose 
rapidly to eminence and distinction; and after 
a life full of study and travels, and labor and 
events, he died in 1850, honored alike by roy- 
alty and the people. It is impossible to convey 
in this sketch an adequate idea of his real 
greatness, both as a poet and gentleman. He 
possessed a strong, healthy, active, and fertile 
genius. In him there was no unnatural strain- 
ing to produce sensational effect, so frequently 
found in poets and authors. Like nature, on 
whose calm bosom he reposed in love, he was 
great in his own amplitude, and in the depth of 
his tranquillity there was life and power. His 
natural tone was generally solemn, like that of 
the ancient North, but when occasion required 
it, he could throw out sparks of wit and humor. 
He was great alike in epic, dramatic, and lyric 
poetry. He abandoned the old school, and, 
imbued with the spirit of the romantic school, 
sought in the primitive history of Scandinavia 
for those popular traditions and reminiscences, 
by which the individuality of national literature 
is defined and intensified. 
was more successful than Evald, though, like 
him, he excited the envy and opposition of the 
old school. Like Jean Paul Richter, he re- 





In this respect he | ‘That this my calling does not make us happy, 


infinite, and the infinite as synonymous with 
nature, so that the romantic school is the school 
of nature. Be that as it may, Oehlenschlaeger’s 
horizon was extensive. His creations were 
numerous, nobly developed, and full of manly 
vigor and vitality, though not always inoffensive 
to good taste. Like Scott and Byron in En- 
gland, Goethe and Schiller in Germany, Oehlen- 
schlaeger was the growth of a great era, “in 
which the soul of mighty events looks forth in 
new and divine forms, and casts down alF dead 
shapes and the hollow surface-work of imita- 
tion.” He bears the stamp of greatness and 
power, of creative energy and untiring industry, 
so characteristic of the leading men of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. His epic, 
dramatic, and lyric poetry will remain forever 
as a “monumentum @re perennius,” and will 
occupy the most prominent position in the liter- 
ary firmament of Denmark. Some of his chief 
works are, “Foster Brothers,” “Gods of the 
North,” “Queen Margaret,” “Socrates,” “Olaf 
the Saint,” “ Knud the Great,” “ Erik Glipping,” 
“The Land Found and Lost,” “ Amleth” (Ham- 
let), “Rolf Krake,” “Hakon Jarl,” “ Aladdin,” 
“Palnatoke,” “ Erik and Abel,” “Charlemagne,” 
“The Longobards,” “The Brothers of Damas- 
cus,” “The Fisherman’s Daughter,” “Correg- 
gio.” Besides these, he wrote a large number 
of other pieces both in the Danish and German 
languages. It is difficult, when space is limited, 
to give a fair specimen of his writings. The 
following is a very brief one, taken from his 
“Correggio.” It represents Antonio—a painter, 
and one of the leading characters of the drama— 
in conversation with his wife, Maria, who, hav- 
ing heard of the remark of Michael Angelo 
that her husband was no true painter, as a true 
and faithful wife comforts and encourages him. 
The whole drama is charmingly beautiful and 
instructive: 

“Maria (coming up to him)—What ails thee, my Antonio? 

Art sad? 

Dost thou not paint? It is so rare to see thee 
Alone and yet not busied at thy work. 

A ntonio—Maria, dearest wife ! my painting now 
Is at an end. 

Mar.—W hat, hast thou finished? 

Ant. (speaking painfully)—VYes | 

Mar —O, holy Virgin! Speak, my friend, what grieves thee? 

Ant.—Dost thou not know? 

Mar.—Dear husband, what is it? 
O, let me hear! 

Ant.—Sweet wife, be not alarmed. 
I have been pondering over various plans, 


Of what is best for us and for our future ; 
And soon I saw, and saw it very clearly, 


| And therefore have I with myself resolved 


To change it wholly. 
Mar. (astonished)—Ah, what dost thou mean? 
Ant.—When, seven years ago, I brought thee hither 


garded the romantic as synonymous with the | From thy old father as my youthful bride, 
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Dost thou remember what the old man said? 
*Give up this painting, Anton,’ was his word: 
*He who lives ever in a dream of art, 
Is for this world unfit ; the painter 
Should never be a husband ; he loves fame 
Better than wife, better than son or daughter ; 
The offspring of his brain stands first with him.’ 
Mar.—He was an honest man, a steadfast soul, 
A weed which, in its little nook, grows green, 
But to which Nature had denied a flower. 
Forget all that! 
Ant.—‘Be thou a potter,’ said he, 
‘As I am; paint fair pictures upon clay ! 
Sell it ;_ so wilt thou thrive with wife and child, 
And give thy life to them, and thy best time.’ 
Mar.—He did not see that what to me was dearest, 
Was thy pure soul; thy active, beautiful spirit, 
And that thy art alone could make me happy, 
Because it was a portion of my love. 
Ant.—My child, we often trust in what is false. 
I have not made thee happy by my art. 
Mar.—Antonio, hast thou a wish to grieve me? 
Ant. (embracing her)—Yhou art an angel ; thee I find in all 
things ; 
But yet I have not made thee fully happy. 
To thee I have not given all my feelings ; 
I have expended them on idle pictures. 
Whate’er I earned, I spent for costly colors, 
Nor ever thought to spare in buying them. 
At times we have ha@ plenty, but most often 
Have been in want of what the day demands. 
Ah |! that has deeply grieved thy loving heart, 
But now from this time forth it shall be different. 
We will not strive for the impossible, 
Will not be dreamers. I will submit myself, 
I will go back into my old retirement ; 
And if I can not be a painter—then 
I will be a good husband and a father. 
Mar.—Yhou not a painter? Then will never art 
Bloom more upon this earth. 
Ant.—Thou darling wife, 
Thou lovest me. 
Mar.—Because I know thee well. 
Ant.—Thy smile is sweetly innocent. 


” 


In the rest of the conversation, Antonio re- 
veals to his wife that Michael Angelo had been 
in his studio, severely criticised his picture, and 
called him a weak, conceited man, while the 
wife continues to console and encourage him. 

Our sketch has brought us down to the year 
1850. There are other authors—most of whom 
are still living—who have distinguished them- 
selves in the various departments of literature ; 
but to describe whom does not come within the 
scope of our purpose. It may be sufficient 
merely to mention their names. There are N. 
F. S. Grundtvig and S. S. Blicher, both of 
whom are distinguished alike as theologians, 
preachers, and poets. B. G. Ingemann and J. 
L. Heiberg are both accomplished authors and 
poets. Professor Warsaae is distinguished alike 
as a historian and antiquarian ; and C. Molbech 
as a scholar and critic. J. N. Madvig and G. 
F. Boissen rank very high among modern phi- 
lologists, while Bishop Martensen is celebrated 





alike as a pulpit orator and theological author. 
J. C. Hauch, H. Herz, F. P. Miiller, H. P. | 
Halst, A. M. Goldschmidt, and last, but not | 


TS 
least, Hans Christian Andersen, are justly held 
in high esteem among the Danish peopie as 
authors and poets. 

The great lesson that may be drawn from the 
preceding sketch is, that while Denmark, for 
more than three centuries, has made little or 
no progress in the acquisition of territory, jt 
has made wonderful advancement in science, 
art, literature, civilization, thrift, and refinement, 
These are, after all, the main elements of true 
national greatness. May Denmark remain for- 
ever true to them! 





HUNTING FOR A CONSCIENCE, 


PART III. 

Th ARY did not go directly to Mr. Sampson’s, 

She walked leisurely up one street and 
CTX down another until her excitement had 
abated. Then she went to a florist’s to select 
a plant for the poor woman’s window, and think- 
ing about her, and recalling the happy serenity 
of mind that she exhibited, she was able at last 
to recover some of her own natural buoyancy 
of spirit. 

Mary’s mood, at this period of her life, re- 
sembled the changing color of the famed cha- 
meleon, varying according to the influences that 
surrounded her. It was not a happy condition. 
The spirit of unrest seemed to have taken pos- 
session of her. Her mind was like the troubled 
sea, tossed and disturbed by opposing currents. 
While looking at the flowers, she was so ab- 
sorbed in reflection that she did not notice the 
entrance of another visitor, until a light touch 
on her arm aroused her. She turned quickly, 
and met the bright, smiling eyes of Florence 
Grafton. 

“Ah, I thought I was not mistaken, Mary. 
I saw you through the glass door; and, though 
you seemed sufficiently lost to the things of this 
world to rank high among the devotees of the 
goddess Flora, I concluded it might be ad- 
visable to break the spell, and restore you to 
your friends.” The young lady looked with 
some curiosity at the collection of geraniums 
upon which Mary had been unconsciously gaz- 
ing. “They are very pretty,” she said, “but I 
do not see the enchanter’s wand among them.” 

Mary laughed. The young girls had a cor- 
dial liking for each other, and a sincere friend- 
ship had grown out of this liking. 

“T was not thinking of the flowers, Florence. 
But seeing such a variety of geraniums here, 
which, in spite of all differences of leaf and 
blossom, are yet real geraniums, I thought 1 
might have made a mistake in looking for the 
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a 
same kind of fruit in all professors of religion. 
It has puzzled me very much to find Christians 
so unlike each other. There is aunty, for in- 
stance; she is always the same, as sweet and 
mild as a June morning, and as quiet also. 
She is never disturbed or fretted. Sarah is 
almost her opposite in these things. She is 
painfully conscientious and very devoted, but 
she does not seem to be a happy Christian. I 
like the doctor’s piety the best, because it com- 
bines Sarah’s devotion and his mother’s cheer- 
fulness. But they are very unlike.” 

Florence had turned abruptly away at the 
mention of the doctor, and busied herself with 
an examination of the plants. Without look- 
ing up, she said, “I did not know that the 
doctor could be classed among your examples 
of piety.” 

“No; it is not long since he was a skeptic. 
He has been gradually changing in opinion for 
some years, but it is only a few months since 
he experienced that change of heart that Chris- 
tians insist on. If you could hear him pray in 
our family worship, you would believe that he 
has a genuine experience. I think he will soon 
make a public profession. Are n’t you glad?” 

“Yes; very glad.” 

There was a suspicious tremble in Florence’s 
voice that arrested Mary’s attention, and she 
was sure that she saw tears drop on the plants 
over which Florence was;still bending. A sus- 
picion of the state of affairs dawned upon her. 
She recalled the doctor’s provoking reticence 
whenever she praised her friend. Mary had 
considerable romance about her, and, on the 
spur of the moment, she composed a love-story 
which had the advantage of most romances, in 
being founded on fact. 

“They loved and were separated. It was 
her religious scruples that parted them, without 
a doubt. There is some foundation for the 
rumor that he went abroad because of such a 
disappointment. They have both remained sin- 
gle, and both are faithful, if there is any proof 
in appearances. Ah, thank God! they will be 
happy yet.” 

These thoughts passed rapidly through her 
mind ; but, with instinctive delicacy, she passed 
on to other subjects. 

“IT saw a poor woman this morning, Flor- 
ence, who is, positively, the happiest person I 
know.” 


“Indeed! Where did you find her ?” 


“Ina miserable attic. Let me tell you about 
her.” 

Mary had the rare power of describing any 
thing that interested her in a few animated 
words, and Florence soon had the whole case 





clearly set forth, and her young friend was 
gratified by her expressions of hearty sympathy. 

“You say that a lady has agreed to furnish 
the means to make her comfortable. Who is 
the lady ?” 

“She does not wish to be known,” Mary 
replied, innocently. 

“Very well. .I asked because I thought I, 
too, might be of some service. I should like to 
see her.” 

“Well, you might do as I am doing. I came 
here to choose a plant for her window. It is 
large enough to hold two,” said Mary, smiling. 
“ And we could take them ourselves, when she 
is settled enough to see visitors.” 

“Thank you. If you do not object, I will 
take one of these geraniums that occasioned 
your reverie.” 

“And I will take a rose. 
of buds.” 

The plants were bought, and the florist readily 
agreed to take care of them until they were 
called for. 

The girls parted at the door, Florence having 
some business farther down the street; and 
Mary, with a light heart and step, proceeded 
to pay her visit to Mr. Sampson. She found 
the gentleman alone in his office, and in the 
best possible humor, having just completed a 
profitable business transaction. He received 
her politely, recognizing her as the new music- 
teacher, and supposing that she wished to see 
him about some matter connected with her pro- 
fession. Mr. Sampson wished to be a popular 
man, and he was willing to patronize all the 
polite as well as the useful arts, if the patronage 
cost him nothing but words. So he placed a 
chair for Mary, and smilingly waited to hear 
her errand. 

The young girl felt an unexpected embarrass- 
ment in introducing it. There was a something 
in the keen eye bent on her that did not invite 
an appeal to sympathy; something in the court- 
eous language that sounded hollow. She had 
to fortify herself with a mental review of his 
remarks upon brotherly love before she sum- 
moned courage to speak. His manner changed 
at once when she mentioned Mrs. Callan’s 
name, and a hard expression, that altered his 
whole face, spread over his features. 

“My dear Miss Tracy,” he said, coldly, “if 
you were not so inexperienced you would not 
allow a matter like this to disturb you. I dare 
say the woman’s whole story is false; but, 
whether true or not, it is only a repetition of 
what all the tenants in that block will tell you 
of themselves.” 

“Poor creatures!” said Mary, involuntarily. 
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“Poor indeed,” he answered, “but not neces- 
sarily so. The fact is, they are a shifiless, im- 
provident set, who never think of providing for 
any time beyond to-day. Of course this way 
of living limits their means of procuring many 
luxuries; but their laziness is no reason why I 
should give them the rent of their houses.” 

“Still, if there is real distress,” urged Mary, 
with an unconscious gesture of entreaty. Her 
heart sank as she listened to him; not on the 
poor woman’s account, for, thank God, she had 
the means to relieve her need, but because of 
the shock given to her faith in the man. 

“If there is real distress,” rejoined Mr. Samp- 
son, curtly, “there are persons authorized to 
find it out and relieve it. You have made a 
mistake in bringing the matter to me.” 

“TI see I have,” faltered Mary, still unwilling 
to admit the mistake as a fact, or to believe 
that the gentleman before her did not try to 
actualize his charming theory. 

“You should have taken your pitiful story to 
one of the overseers of the poor,” he went on, 
with a slight sneer in his tone and look that 
was not lost upon his eager auditor. 

Her eyes filled with tears, but she did not 
reply. He looked at her curiously. 

“Have you a personal interest in this woman, 
that her case affects you so deeply ?” 

“No, sir. I never saw her till to-day, and I 
can help her or get others to do so. But O, 
sir, I heard you talk in the prayer-meeting 
about loving our neighbors, and I thought you 
meant what you said. Is there, then, no reality 
in religion? Is its profession a falsehood ?” 

lf Mary had fired a pistol at Mr. Sampson’s 
head, it could not have startled him more. He 
turned pale, partly with anger at her presump- 
tion, and partly with a sense of the spiritual 
deformity that had been so unceremoniously 
unveiled in his own heart. For a brief moment 
he saw his hypocrisy in its true colors. Even 
when he resolutely shut his eyes to the fearful 
picture, he could not quite regain his compla- 
cent self-confidence. Mary’s artless language 
recurred to him many times during the day, 
and he almost made up his mind that it did not 
pay to speak in meeting, if people were to build 
such absurd expectations upon what he said; 
in other words, if people were going to expect 
him to practice what he preached. 

Mary did not stop to note the effect of her 
words. She was too bitterly disappointed for 
that. She went home with a strange, shocked 

feeling—a sense of insecurity inexpressibly pain- 
ful to her emotional temperament. 

The doctor was waiting to tell her how happy 
poor Mrs. Willson was in the enjoyment of her 








——.. 


new comforts, and that the removal had been 


accomplished without injury.. He was aston. 
ished at the apathy with which she listened to 
him. 

“You do not seem to care at all,” he said, 
somewhat reproachfully. “ Do you regret help. 
ing her?” 

Mary’s heart was too full to defend herself 
from so unjust a suspicion. She gave him one 
wistful look, then, clasping her hands over her 
face, she burst into a passion of crying. 

“My dear child,” said the doctor, quite sur- 
prised at her emotion, “you can not think I 
meant that seriously.” 

“Still, Norman, you should not have said it,” 
said his mother, gently. She put her arms 
around the weeping girl, and drew her close to 
her kind, motherly heart. “There, there, my 
dear, be comforted. Norman did not mean it.” 

“It is not that,” said Mary, brokenly, forcing 
herself by a strong effort to regain her self- 
control; “but O, aunty, I am so unhappy! 
Please sit down here, Doctor, and let me tell 
you where I have been.” 

They listened to her account with much sym- 
pathy, though an amused smile occasionally stole 
across the doctor’s face. He pictured to him- 
self Mrs. Hartley’s chagrin and Mr. Sampson’s 
look of dismay, and saw just how the perfect 
sincerity of Mary’s manner had operated upon 
each. 

It was fortunate for*the young girl that Mrs, 
Wharton was one of those sweet, winning Chris- 
tian women whose lives preach Christ daily, 
She was also a wise woman, and, therefore, 
made no effort to:lessen Mary’s sense of Mr, 
Sampson’s inconsistency. 

“Ah, how true it is,” she said, sadly, “that 
the sharpest wounds to the cause of Christ are 
given by those whose names are enrolled among 
his disciples! J saw, my dear, that you thought 
it strange I did not echo your praises of Mr. 
Sampson; but I knew that he was accounted a 
hard man, with little mercy for the poor and 
unfortunate. It would be better if he would 
remain silent in the meetings, because uncon- 
verted people are keen to remark his actions, 
and they are not slow in drawing unfavorable 
inferences as to the reality of religion. Many, 
I fear, stumble fatally over the inconsistencies 
of mere professors. They see people who make 
no profession, abounding often in kindness and 
in benevolence to the needy. Some of these 
kind-hearted people scoff at religious truth; for 
pitying, charitable impulses exist where there 
is no love for God in the heart. You pity that 
poor Mrs, Callan; but it is not for Christ’s sake 
that you desire to aid her.” 
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“No,” Mary answered, candidly. “ There is 
no religious feeling about it. I used to pity 
poor people in this way before I ever saw a 
Bible. So far as the poor are concerned, I 
can’t see as it makes much difference. The 
money spends as well as if it came out of a 
Christian’s pocket.” 

“But if it were given for Christ’s sake, for 
the glory of God, the gift would return with a 
blessing to the heart of the giver. Do not mis- 
understand me. I am truly glad that you are 
disposed to aid those who are less fortunate 
than yourself; but you can see that charities 
like yours bring into strong contrast the miserly 
spirit of hard-hearted professors, and so in- 
crease the skeptic’s doubts of practical piety.” 

“Tt is a natural consequence, aunty.” 

“Perhaps so. But remember, my dear girl, 
that no inconsistency in others will serve to 
excuse you-and me when we are called to judg- 
ment. Every one must give an account for 
themselves. And if I might advise you, my 
dear—” 

She hesitated, and looked anxiously into the 
young girl’s face. 

“Go on, aunty, please. 
for your counsel.” 

“Well, then, I should advise you to give up 
this profitless pursuit of inconsistencies in pro- 
fessed Christians. Study the spotless example 
of the great Teacher. That will never disap- 
point you. I can tell you that it is a thankless 
job to repent of other people’s sins; but re- 
pentance has a wholesome sweetness when ex- 
ercised for ourselves. Once get your own heart 
full of holy love, and you will be able to throw 
the mantle of heavenly charity over the erring. 
What you need is not an insight into the hearts 
of others, but a view of your own.” 

Mary listened respectfully. She dearly loved 
the speaker, although she felt that her own 
motives were somewhat misapprehended by 
her. She was not seeking for inconsistencies, 
but for the real fruits by which the Savior him- 
self permitted people to judge his disciples, 
The doctor said nothing. He did not like to 
differ from his mother ; but there was something 
in his look that assured Mary that he under- 
stood her. 

“So you wish me to visit this Mrs. Callan’s 
baby,” he said, as he rose to go out. “I would 
ask you to go with me, but you have had excite- 
ment énough for one day.” 

“You will see that she has money for the 
rent, please; and find out all about her.” 

“T will do my best. But really, Mary, I do 
not like to get the credit of your charities.” 
“What does it matter so long as the relief is 


I shall be grateful 


given? Please let me have my way, just for 
this one year.” 

The doctor shook his head doubtfully as he 
went out, but he made no further objection. 
There were several new calls for his services 
during the afternoon and evening, and Mary 
did not see him again until they met next morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table. Then she was so 
eager to hear the result of his visit, that she 
could scarcely wait to return the usual morning 
salutations before questioning him. 

“Did you find her easily ?” 

“Yes; she lives in the house that we visited 
yesterday; on the floor below Mrs. Willson’s 
attic-room. I find that Mr. Sampson has the 
honor of owning that miserable block.” 

“ And the baby ?” 

“The baby,” answered the doctor, laughing, 
“is a boy about ten years old. He would pass, 
however, for a child of five; for he is a cripple 
and a hunchback.” The’ doctor’s face sad- 
dened. “Most painfully deformed; but a very 
interesting child in spite of his affliction. Pre- 
cocious in intellect, and with an uncommonly 
sweet disposition. He has the handsomest eyes 
I ever saw.” 

“Poor boy! 
him?” 

“To cure him? No; but he ought to have a 
more comfortable home. Their room is on the 
north side, where no sunlight reaches it. It 
must be terribly bleak there in the Winter. 
Mrs. Callan pays twelve dollars a quarter, or 
forty-eight dollars a year, for the rent.” 

“How much did she owe for it now ?” 

“Twelve dollars. She accepted your aid as 
a loan, but I could not persuade her to receive 
it as a gift. She says that she usually makes 
good wages, and can soon repay it. I like her 
independence.” 

“Yes; but I think she might find a use for 
the money.” 

“She works at one of the clothing-stores, 
unless the boy is too ill to be left alone. Then 
she has work that can be done at home fur- 
nished by several ladies. At the shop she runs 
a sewing-machine. I said that I thought the 
long days must pass drearily to the solitary 
child. ‘O, sir,’ she answered, ‘he’s a good 
boy, is Johnny, and he never frets; do you, 
Johnny?’ ‘Sometimes I do, a little, when my 
back is bad,’ said the honest little fellow.” 

“Doctor,” said Mary, getting up suddenly 
from the table, and speaking rapidly, “I have 
just got a splendid plan in my head.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Ts not the east end of that cottage empty ? 


And can nothing be done for 
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Mrs. Callan from occupying it? We can make 
the rent easy without her knowledge.” 

“She could not secure it permanently. The 
cottage is for sale.” 

Mary’s face clouded. “Did you know this 
when you hired Mrs. Willson’s rooms ?” 

“Yes. But Mrs. Willson will not need them 
long. Only a few weeks at most.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, starting up again, “if the 
place is for sale, why should n’t I buy it? I 
want some such refuge at my command. Mrs. 
Callan could hire it of me, I hope; and she 
could have a sewing-machine, too, by paying 
rent for it,” said Mary, smiling brightly; “and 
so stay at home with the poor little boy. This 
is the best plan of all.” 

“ My dear Mary, if you spend all your income 
in this way, what will you have left for your 
own expenses ?” 

“Tt is only this year’s income, and am I not 
earning my living? Besides, the cottage will 
not be given away. It will be my property, and 
a good investment of money, because it can 
command a princely rent, if those dingy rooms 
bring such high prices.” 

The doctor laughed. “You will not make it 
pay well. You have no business talents; no 
gift for money-making. Keep your plan till 
to-morrow, and sleep one night on it.” 

“And let some other person buy the house 
while I am considering? No, sir; not if I 
know. Please hurry your breakfast, and be off 
at once to the owner. I shall not have one 
minute’s peace till I know you have secured it. 
You do not disapprove, I hope,” she added, a 
little doubtfully. 

“No; I see no objection to your owning that 
cottage, if you wish to do so. If you always 
spend your money so sensibly, you will be a 
model heiress. Colonel Wright is the present 
owner, and it will be best for you to do this 
business in your own name. I will take you to 
his house, and while you give Kitty her lesson, 
I will talk the matter over with her father, and 
pledge him to secrecy as to the name of the 
purchaser. There! are you satisfied ?” 

It was a needless question. Her beaming 
face was more eloquent than words. 

‘There was no difficulty in making the pur- 
chase. And hard-working but independent Mrs. 
Callan cried for joy when the doctor told her 
that those pleasant rooms could be obtained 
more cheaply than the miserable den that she 
had called her home. 

“T am the owner’s agent,” he said, “and you 
will pay your rent tome. And, as Johnny ought 
not to pass his days in solitude, you must arrange 





to bring your work home. I have spoken to 


iia, 
your employer, and he will send a machine for 
you to use. While you work for him, he wil] 
charge nothing for its use.” 

“Ah, Doctor,” sobbed the grateful woman, 
“T don’t know how to thank you; but I can 
thank God, because he can look into my heart, 
Surely goodness and mercy have followed me 
all the days of my life !” 

Mary waited until Mrs. Callan had moved, 
and got a little settled in her new home, before 
she took Florence to see Mrs. Willson. She 
had made several visits with the doctor, becom- 
ing more deeply impressed at each visit with 
the happy experience of the fast dying woman, 
Dropsical symptoms had appeared, aggravating 
the distress and pain that had previously seemed 
to reach the limit of human endurance, and still 
the Christian’s mind was as serene as a Sum- 
mer evening. 

“She is certainly the happiest person I ever 
saw,” Mary declared, repeatedly. The plants 
had been sent in, being really too heavy for the 
young ladies to carry, and Mrs. Willson never 
tired of watching their luxuriant bloom. She 
liked to think that their vigorous life was the 
gift of her Heavenly Father. The little cripple 
would steal softly into the room, and gaze with 
wondering delight upon the exquisite colors and 
perfect beauty of the blossoms. Mary soon 
made his acquaintance. He was very shy at 
first, scarcely answering her questions, until 
one day when she brought him a book of colored 
engravings representing Scripture scenes. The 
pretty gift won his heart. 

Mary had a private scheme of her own to 
carry out in connection with Florence’s visit, 
It was to bring about a seemingly accidental 
meeting between her friend and the doctor. 
She thought it high time for them to come to 
an understanding of each other. 

“T think I will walk down to see Mrs. Will- 
son,” she said, one clear morning in November, 
when the doctor was getting ready to go out. 

“It is rather cold for so long a walk,” said 
Mrs. Wharton. “Norman, can you not take 
her in your carriage ?” 

“T prefer walking,” said Mary. 
exercise.” 

“But you will ride back, my dear ?” persisted 
the kind woman. 

**Can you come for me about eleven o’clock, 
Doctor?” asked Mary, coloring a little as she 
tried to speak carelessly. 

“Yes; that will be about the time for my 
usual visit. Have you forgotten that ?” 

“T must not forget to put on thick boots,” 
said Mary, laughingly evading his question. 

Mrs. Thurston’s house was on her way, and 


“T need the 
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Florence was ready to accompany her. 
you know,” she said, cheerfully, “I began to 
think I was never to see this poor woman? I 
have twice been obliged to decline your invita- 
tion, and once, you know, when I offered my 
conipany, you would not have me.” 

“Never mind. We are on the way now, and 
we shall have time to rest before returning. 
Not that I shall need it, but you are more deli- 
cate.” 

“I think not. But*I confess that I do not 
accustom myself to walking as you do. Aunt 
Ethel was rather unwilling for me to attempt 
so long a walk this morning. Indeed, she made 
me promise,” added Florence, soberly, “that if 
I found myself fatigued, I would let you return 
by yourself, and tell her to send the carriage 
for me.” 

“Tt will be time enough to manage the return 
after we get there,” answered Mary, sagely. 

The walk only brought roses to her cheek 
and elasticity to her step. She was used to 
the exercise. At school it had been considered 
a necessity. A proper physical training was 
deemed as important as the cultivation of the 
mind and manners. 

Many delicate girls who had little vitality to 
show on entering the school, by conforming 
their habits to the health rules, developed into 
vigorous, brilliant women, with graceful, flexible 
figures, alive with the loveliness that only health 
can impart Long rambles in the woods and 
over the hills were undertaken without a fear 
of overtasking the youthful pedestrians, and 
rapid walking in the open air was accounted a 
recreation instead of a task. 

Florence had been differently educated. Hers 
had been a decorous indoor life, and her delicate 
complexion. showed it. Still she did not rank 
among the nervous, invalid multitudes, whose 
debility is so painfully apparent to the robust 
foreigners who criticise American women so 
truly and yet so mercilessly. She had, in some 
miraculous way, escaped the spindling, flat- 
chested order of beauty, but she lacked physical 
force. The direct rays of the sun occasioned 
faintness and headache, and a walk of a couple 
of miles exhausted her. 

It was a mile and a half to the cottage. Long 
before reaching it, Mary saw that her friend 
began to droop, and that it was a painful effort 
to continue her walk. 

“Really, Florence,” she said, “I thought you 
were stronger, or I would not have proposed 
such an excursion for you. You ought to have 
declined it. Let us go into one of these houses 
We can visit Mrs. 


and send for a carriage. 
Willson at another time.” 


“Do | 


“No; let us go on; it can not be much 
| farther. We have already come a long way.” 
“There is still a quarter of a mile,” said 
Mary, looking with real anxiety into the pale 
face of her companion. “You will be made ill 
by it, and I shall always blame myself.” 
“No; I shall not be ill,” Florence laughed, 


cheerfully. “I get rested as easily as I get 
tired. This walking over rough ground is dif- 


ferent from tripping over the level sidewalks. 
I am not one of the weakly ones, Mary, though 
I lack your stamina.” 

She forgot her fatigue when she sat down by 
Mrs. Willson’s bedside. At first the signs of 
acute suffering shocked her; but the face, so 
radiant with heavenly peace, shone like the face 
of an angel. ‘Not a murmur fell from her lips. 
Indeed, she seemed to forget her pain while 
she recounted the mercies of God. 

Florence had visited many sick people; she 
had sat by those who were near unto death—by 
those who were dying in hope of eternal life— 
but she had never seen a case of such perfect 
triumph over suffering. 

“* My dear young friends,” said the sick woman, 
“T hope you know how to rejoice with me. I 
have entered the valley, but it is all light. I 
see the brightness of the morning all around 
me. It is all glorious; no earthly language 
can describe it; for Christ himself is with me; 
he leadeth me. I hold fast to his hand, sure 
that he will guide me safely home. A step 
more, and I shall see the King in his beauty. 
How tenderly he has kept me! How gently he 
sustains me! My dear,” turning to Florence, 
“do you know him? Worldly riches and learn- 
ing avail nothing when death comes to take us 
from them. Have you the true riches, the 
heavenly wisdom? Have you learned of Jesus ?” 

“He is my Savior,” answered Florence, hum- 
bly. She felt as if her experience was scarcely 
worthy to be mentioned here—as if she had but 
half apprehended the Christian’s hopes and 
privileges. 

“] thank God on your behalf. Having him, 
you have all things. Be faithful, my dear. Help 
this poor stumbling child,” pointing to. Mary, 
“to find the sure refuge. She is lost among 
the dark mountains of unbelief. Help her with 
your faith.” She sank back and closed her 
eyes. 

“T am afraid we shall tire you,” said Mary, 
noticing a peculiar pallor that spread over the 
sick woman’s face. Florence started as she 
saw it, too, and recognized it as the precursor 
of death. 

“Will you not sing?” asked the dying woman, 





looking up once more into Mary’s face as she 
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bent over her. “He hath given me songs in 
the night, praises in my heart.” 

Florence began at once to sing that beautiful 
hymn, commencing with this verse: 

“ Forever here my rest shall be, 
Close to thy bleeding side: 
This all my hope and all my plea— 

For me the Savior died.” 
Mary sang with her, and the nurse also joined 
in a clear, ringing voice, that filled the room. 
In the midst of the singing the doctor came in. 
He started slightly on seeing Florence, and a 
rich color mantled the young girl’s cheek. One 
glance at his patient showed him that she no 
longer needed the aid of any earthly physician ; 
her hour of sweet release had come. With the 
soothing numbers of the almost inspired hymn 
lulling her to rest, she sank into a deep sleep 
that would know no awakening on earth. 

In silence, but with reverent steps, they left 
the chamber of death, feeling that it must ever- 
more be a sacred place to them. 

At the street door they stopped, and the 
doctor expressed his surprise that Florence had 
undertaken so long a walk. 

“ But if you will submit to a little crowding,” 
he said, smiling, “I can take you both home in 
my buggy.” 

“You will have to excuse me,” said Mary. 
“T shall stay here long enough to make the 
necessary arrangements for the funeral. Mrs. 
Callan and the nurse will know what ought to 
be done. I have no experience in such matters, 
but I should like to remain awhile and see 
what they think will be needed.” 

Florence hesitated. “It seems unkind, dear 
Mary, to leave you to walk home.” 

“Nonsense; I shall like it. I have some 
new pictures for Johnny. I promised to bring 
them; and he is waiting for them as patient as 
a little lamb. Now, please, do not keep the 
doctor waiting also. Is there a shawl in the 
buggy ?” 

“Yes; my mother thought you would need 
it,” answered the doctor, who was as much em- 
barrassed as Florence herself at the prospect 
of a téte-a-téte drive. Mary could not help 
smiling as she looked from one to the other. 

“T shall not require it, but, if you please, 
you may wrap Florence in it. And here is your 
veil, my dear, and your muff also. If 1 am 
detained here till afternoon, I shall go round 
by Mrs. Ellis’s and give a music lesson on my 
way home. Tell aunty not to expect me till 
she sees me.” 

Mary watched them down the walk with a 
feeling of mischievous satisfaction. “I was 


” 





wondering how I should manage to get them 


es 


off together,” she said to herself, “and it has all 


come about beautifully. Now, if they don’t 
get out of the fog somehow, I ’ll never try to 
help them again. There is no use in making 
opportunities, if people won’t improve them.” 

Apparently the doctor was of her opinion, 
though he hesitated provokingly for some mo- 
ments before speaking, conscious all the time 
that Florence was trembling with an instinctive 
knowledge of what he wanted to say. They 
had left the back streets, and come into the 
more populous part of the village, when he 
found courage to speak. 

“At last, dear Florence, I have found my 
true place, as a penitent at the foot of the Cross, 
Can you trust me now?” 

She did not look up or answer in words, but 
timidly placed her hand in his. This was their 
second betrothal. 

In her search after truth, Mary found many 
things that puzzled her. Most persons, unless 
they have sought the Savior in childhood, have 
shared her perplexities. For it is quite natural 
for us all, before embracing any belief, to scan 
the conduct, as well as the principles, of its 
adherents. That is why Christians are ex- 
horted to be living epistles, known and read of 


| all men. Their holy example is the light by 


which men take knowledge that they have been 
with Jesus. Only eternity will reveal the fatal 
influence of those who serve the world under 


the flag of the Church. 


In the Sabbath-school, Mary was, unfortu- 
nately placed in the class of a gentleman who 
interpreted the Scripture threatenings of pun- 
ishment for sin in the most lenient manner, 
His charity embraced a large class who did not 
disguise their dislike to the humbling doctrines 
of the Cross. In times of revival he was active, 
talking glibly in the conference meetings, and 
evidently counting himself a pillar in the 
Church. 

“Do you think he is a Christian?” Mary 
asked Mrs. Wharton, one evening when they 
had been studying the Bible lesson together. 

“ My dear child, do not ask me to judge him. 
To his own Master he must stand or fall.” 

“ He is a fine gentleman, aunty; almost a fop 
in dress. Last Sunday our lesson was on hu- 
mility, and he very kindly helped me look out 
the Scripture texts. I could not help noticing 
the magnificent ring on his finger and the costly 
glitter of his watch-chain, studs, and sleeve- 
buttons. Indeed, his whole attire was notice- 
ably elegant. I found myself calculating how 
many barrels of flour for poor families might be 
bought with what he had spent on the superflu- 
ous ornaments.” 
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“My dear, he gives liberally to the different 
charities of the Church.” 

“Does that excuse his devotion to fashion a 

“My dear Mary, I have my own standard of 
what is right for myself. Let us hope that he 
may be conscientious, though he may differ from 
us in some matters.” 

“Well, he puzzles me in other ways. His 
religion is so easy, such a ‘happy-go-lucky’ 
affair. He likes the theater, and does not scru- 
ple to attend it, and to recommend it also. His 
two little girls are sent to a dancing-school. 
Now, aunty, do you expect me to believe that it 
is this man’s privilege to serve both God and 
Mammon, when I read that, except we deny 
ourselves daily and take up the Cross, we can 
not be Christ’s disciples? Either there is such 
a thing as vital, transforming piety, or there is 
not.” 

“That is true. I would not Yower your stand- 
ard, but only caution you against a censorious 
spirit.” 

“Another thing. He has much to say about 
his liberal views. He professes to have a 
broader platform than most Christians. We 
have one person in the class who delights to 
cavil and split hairs, to show his own ingenuity. 
He pretends to believe in natural goodness. 
Another thinks God made people on purpose to 
have a real good time, and she openly declares 
her determination to enjoy life while it lasts. 
The teacher thinks they are both safe. I heard 
him tell our minister that they were persons 
who thought a good deal, and he hoped the 
strict notions of the brethren would not hinder 
them from uniting with the Church.” 

“Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Wharton, with 
unusual warmth, “does he not know that Christ 
himself has fixed the limits of the strait and 
narrow way? It is just the wide gate and the 
broad way, that he is recommending, which 
lead to destruction. What is the man thinking 
of? Is he wiser than his Maker? Ah, Mary 
dear, whatever you may hear, believe nothing 
that will not bear the test of God’s Word. It 
is the only sure guide. Its principles are the 
only ones that will avail us at the judgment. 
I do not pretend to judge Mr. Stanley,” she 
added. 

“No,” said Mary, demurely, “I have taken 
his measure for myself. He is about on my 
level, and needs, first of all, a radical change 
of heart.” 

“My dear child, when will you seek in earnest 
for this change ?” 

A little child at last led Mary to Christ. It 
was the poor hunchback, Johnny. Attenuated 
as he was in body, there had been no dwarfing 





of the immortal spirit. Debarred from the 
usual sports of childhood, he found his greatest 
pleasure in books, and especially in the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures. There was always a 
fresh interest in the incidents of the Savior’s 
life on earth, and in the gracious words that fell 
from his lips. 

No skeptical views troubled him. He had 
no vain speculations as to what he should be- 
lieve. He just came to the fountain of truth, 
and drank of the heavenly stream without a 
doubt of its purity. 

He was puzzled by no creed; it is doubtful 
if he knew there were any such documents. 
The sweet simplicity of his faith, and the cheer- 
ful patience that triumphed over physical de- 
formity and pain, were constant sermons to 
Mary. She recognized the Divine power that 
gave the victory; and, groping in the dark, seek- 
ing for the Savior amid the clouds of unbelief, 
she thankfully listened when Johnny, in his art- 
less way, insisted that “Jesus died on purpose 
to save sinners.” The little child’s unbounded 
trust helped her lagging faith, and so she found 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The singular experience of the year did not 
hurt her. In “hunting for a conscience” she 
found her own; and when her true circum- 
stances became known, and the temptations 
incident to the possession of wealth had to be 
encountered, the first desire of her heart was 
to consecrate influence and riches to the service 
of the Master. 





DAMASCUS. 





} T is related of the prophet Mohammed that, 
in the early part of his career, before he had 
attained celebrity for being superior to the 

rest of mankind, his duties as camel-driver 

brought him within the region of Damascus; 
and, standing upon a high hill near the city, he 
looked down upon it, but steadfastly refused to 
enter, saying, “ Man can have but one paradise, 
and mine is fixed above.” Although few people 
are deterred from entering this earthly Eden 
from such conscientious scruples, no one with 

a love for the beautiful can fail to be impressed 

by the magnificent and Oriental appearance of 

the Pearl of the East when viewed from a dis- 
tance. The city itself comprises a mass of 
solidly built houses, crowded together within 

a small compass, and the whole encircled by a 

high wall, with here and there gray and dilap- 

idated watch-towers lifting themselves above 
the general level, useless in these modern times 
for purposes of defense, but wonderfully orna- 
mental anc picturesque. Looking down from 
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an elevation, one sees a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of flat-roofed houses, curved domes, tall 
and needle-like minarets, and great khans, pal- 
aces, and government buildings, with palm and 
lime trees rising from every court-yard, growing 
in such profusion and luxuriance that they seem- 
ingly form a vast grove throughout the city, 
indicating cool and pleasant retreats, that upon 
nearer investigation prove to be merely illusive 
imaginings. 

Eastern nations seem to have a greater ap- 
preciation of architectural beauty than we give 
them credit for, and hence one sees variety and 
contrast on every hand; they are unconscious 
of this themselves, but it is as much an element 
of their character as is the art of selecting their 
costumes, and the faculty of carrying themselves 
in the graceful manner common to the nation. 
Nowhere does one see long rows of tall and 
symmetrical buildings, grand and richly fin- 
ished, but with the tiresome fault of repetition 
on every side; the streets are narrow and ill- 
paved, but are winding and irregular in their 
course, and continually open new scenes to the 
passer-by. The plain of Damascus is even 
richer than is that upon which Beiroot is sit- 
uated, and at no place in the East does the 
ground appear to be more carefully tilled, or 
the surface of the country capable of bearing 
richer crops, than in the immediate vicinity of 
this city. Immediately around it waves a per- 
fect forest of trees, forming a circle of varying 
shades and colors. Apricot, mulberry, orange, 
and citron trees mingle their bright and lively 
tints with the darker and more somber hues 
of palms, olives, and mimosas, while underneath 
them, and among the fields of waving grain, 
glitter the silvery windings of the Rivers Abana 
and Pharpar. On the east the plain is bounded 
by a faint line of yellow sand, marking the be- 
ginning of the desert, and over which lies the 
caravan track to Bagdad, and the ruins of once 
queenly Palmyra. On all other sides the hori- 
zon is bounded by chains of hills, some small 
and sloping, and others again rising loftily in 
the air, and wearing in the sunlight dazzling 
crowns of eternal snow. 

The first impression upon entering Damascus 
is one of disappointment, and it is only after 
one has seen it in detail that he is prepared to 
acknowledge it as the eye of the whole East. 
To me it was a perfect realization of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights ;” and I almost believed myself in 
a land of enchantment and magic, and would 
scarcely have been surprised at the appearance 
of giants and genii, and should have deemed it 
as an attribute of the place, if I had seen wan- 
dering Sinbads or flying horsemen moving about 








————. 
the city, and relating their wonderful tales of 
adventure by sea and air. As it was, I beheld 
splendid palaces, marble fountains, and tropical 
vegetation, among which moved caravans of 
heavily laden camels and dromedaries, swift 
Arab horses and supple-limbed donkeys, as 
well as crowds of people of all colors and na- 
tions, arrayed in brilliant and picturesque garbs, 

Damascus is said to be the oldest town on 
the globe, and tradition ascribes its foundation 
to Uz, grandson of Noah, who settled here 
about four thousand years ago, since which 
time it has continued to flourish, escaping the 
devastation and decay that have overtaken the 
other ancient cities of the world, and it stands 
to-day as one of the chief cities of the Turkish 
Empire. Its great importance is derived from 
intercourse with Europe, which is carried on 
through its sea-port, Beiroot; it is the grand 
receptacle into which the products of the coun- 
tries north of the Persian Gulf are poured, and 
caravans are continually arriving and departing 
for Aleppo, Bagdad, and the cities of Central 
Asia, exchanging the delicate fabrics and rich 
spices of the East for the commodities of Europe 
and America. This interchange with foreign 
countries causes Damascus to assume some- 
thing of a cosmopolitan appearance ; that is, as 
far as Levantine nations are concerned. Rep- 
resentatives from all the Ottoman races, from 
the pale and effeminate Turk to the swarthy 
and fierce Bedouin from the plains of Arabia 
Felix, are to be encountered here. Among the 
crowd who are always to be scen thronging the 
bazaars and places of public resort, one sees a 
great variety of peoples, customs, and manners. 
Copper-colored Persians, clad in garments re- 
sembling dressing-gowns, and with queer sugar- 
loaf-shaped hats of sheep-skin upon their heads; 
black Nubians, arrayed in bright-colored garbs, 
and with the fine and many-tinted handkerchiefs 
for which Damascus is famous covering their 
heads and drooping upon their shoulders ; fair- 
skinned Turks, in bag trousers and _ heavily 
folded turbans ; and sometimes Greeks, in frilled 
tunics,—constitute a part of the ever-changing 
scene. European costumes, however, are sel- 
dom to be met with, and hence a person clad 
in modern habiliments is ever a conspicuous 
object, and seldom fails in proving a great curi- 
osity to the natives. 

The men of Syria are the handsomest I have 
ever seen, being tall and manly, and charac- 
terized by dark, olive complexions, regular fea- 
tures, and straight black hair. Their dress, 
which consists of the usual Turkish costume, 
of red morocco slippers, large trousers, vests 
of bright-colored silks, handsomely embroidered 
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jackets, and the never-to-be-omitted tarboosh, 
is well calculated to exhibit their beauty to the 
greatest advantage. In most lands the ladies 
present a finer appearance than do the gentle- 
men; but in the East one can form no idea of 
the loveliness of a woman’s face or figure, as 
the former is veiled from public gaze, and the 
latter is enveloped in multitudinous wrappings 
without shape or design. In Damascus the 
women walk on pattens, because of the prevail- 
ing filth; and the clatter of these ungainly shoes 
upon the cobble-stone pavements is any thing 
but musical. These stilt-like shoes are frequently 
a foot high, being attached to the wearer by 
means of straps over the instep and toes; they 
are sometimes most elaborately finished, being 
inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl, and indi- 
cate much labor and care from the cobbler or 
carpenter, as the case may be, who fashioned 
them. 

With the exception of the bazaars of Con- 
stantinople, those of Damascus stand without 
a rival, and a stroll through them is both inter- 
esting and bewildering. One long alley glitters 
with silks and velvets; another, with leather 
work, horse-trappings, etc.; and still another, 
with tarbooshes, slippers, and pattens. The 
richest and most beautiful of all are those occu- 
pied by the goldsmiths, where precious stones, 
gems of almost fabulous value, and jewelry of 
both ancient and modern workmanship, are 
spread before the eye of the passer-by. As ali 
the workshops are in the bazaars, one can see 
the process of fashioning the various articles 
exposed to the general gaze; and, if his tastes 
run that way, can study the art of manufactur- 
ing filagree chains, Damascus silks, or leather 
trappings ; or, descending into the more useful 
branches, can learn how to decoct Turkish 
coffee, and make sole-leather bread, fig paste, 
etc. Cook-shops and open-door eating-houses 
are to be met with on every hand, and it is esti- 
mated that there are over four hundred of them 
in the city; in them broths and meats are always 
kept in readiness for the passer-by, who, when 
he feels so inclined, steps to the open window, 
procures what he wants, and, having partaken 
of his lunch on the sidewalk, passes on, rejoic- 
ing that the inner man is satisfied. 

Damascus contains but few imposing build- 
ings; with the exception of the khans and the 
great mosque, there are none. The latter is a 
grand edifice, and is most sacred in the eyes of 
all Mohammedans, who regard it with such rev- 
erence that no unbeliever is permitted to set 
foot within the holy precincts, and the only 
obtainable view of the interior is from the por- 
tico. It was originally a Christian temple, ded- 








icated to St. John, whose head is said to be 
buried under it; although I have seen some 
half-dozen churches that claim a similar honor, 
it is believed in Syria that the head reposes 
here. The style of architecture of the great 
mosque is the Corinthian, and, as a consequence, 
its appearance is light and graceful, and its 
beauty is much enhanced by the minarets rising 
to a great elevation and overlooking the town, 
and from which the cry of muezzin, calling the 
faithful to prayer, is heard three times a day—at 
sunrise, at midday, and at sunset. The Mos- 
lems seem very particular in the discharge of 
their religious duties, at least in the outward 
observance of them. When it is time for prayer, 
no matter what the occupation or where the 
place, they suspend employment, and, spreading 
their mats and cloaks on the ground, go through 
a performance of bowing, kissing the earth, and 
prostrating themselves on their faces, never for- 
getting to direct their devotions toward the 
shrine of Mohammed, at Mecca. ¢ 

Among the historical and Biblical objects of 
importance in this city, the street called Straight 
occupies the first place; why it is called Straight 
is a matter open to conjecture, and one capable 
of furnishing food for much antiquarian study, 
as its course is any thing but a.direct one. It 
is about a mile long, but is very narrow. Pillars 
of great antiquity, and sometimes much decayed, 
appear here and there built into the walls: of 
the modern houses, and seem to convey the 
impression that the street was once arched 
over, to the exclusion of the sun, as are the 
bazaars of the present day. Strange as it may 
appear, the Moslems regard Paul as one of 
their prophets, and any thing that has been in 
any manner connected with him is held in great 
veneration; and hence the house where he 
lodged, which, by the way, is on the street 
called Straight, has been converted into a small 
mosque, where, at all hours, some of the faith- 
ful may be seen repeating their prayers. Here 
may be observed one of the peculiar ideas of 
this people, as the iron gratings protecting the 
windows of this house are completely fringed 
with little pieces of strings, rags, and ribbons. 
Upon inquiry we found that they were put here 
that the apostle might remember and intercede 
for the donors in paradise, each rag so presented 
representing a prayer. This custom prevails 
generally throughout the Orient, and I have 
seen bits of calico and shreds of canvas tied 
about the tombs of sultans, each of whom, upon 
death, becomes a saint. 

The private residences of Damascus, although 
often plain and rough-looking on the exterior, 
are very handsomely and richly fitted up. A 
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low door gives admission into a court-yard, 
paved with white marble, and_Lhaving a fountain 
in the center sending up its shower of gleaming 
waters, while around this court stand orange, 
oleander, and pomegranate trees, loading the 
air with fragrance and bending beneath a weight 
of gorgeous flowers and fruit. From this court- 
yard doors open into the various apartments, 
which are large and airy, with high ceilings: 
they are furnished in a style of Eastern mag- 
nificence almost realizing the wonders of Alad- 
din’s palace. The floor usually consists of a 
tesselated pavement of white, green, and red 
marbles, in the middle of which a fountain plays, 
cooling the air and soothing the fancy with the 
melody of falling waters. Around the sides of 
this room are divans of damask silk, with cush- 
ions soft and yielding, suggestive of afternoon 
siestas, luxury, and repose. Little coffee-stands 
of scented wood, inlaid with silver and mother- 
of-pearl, complete the furniture of the room. 
The ceiling of cedar-wood is richly arabesqued 
in gold and blue, and, by way of ornamentation, 
ostrich eggs, brilliantly colored, depend from it. 
As the abodes of the wealthy are costly, and 
supplied with every comfort, the homes of the 
poor are correspondingly wretched and misera- 
ble, often consisting of but the filthiest hovels, 
only surpassed by the huts of the Irish peasants 
for dirtiness and discomfort. 

The Christian quarter of the town presents a 
direct contrast to that occupied by the Mussul- 
mans, as it is tidily kept, and is conveniently laid 
out with wide streets traversing it. During the 
massacre of 1860 this portion of the city was 
burned and razed to the ground, and the cruel- 
est part of the slaughter took place amid its 
smoking ruins, and those who escaped with 
their lives were obliged to fly for safety to the 
open country. The indignation of the Chris- 
tian powers was so great, upon the dissemina- 
tion of the news of this fresh instance of Turk- 
ish hate and barbarity, that the sultan was 
alarmed, and, in order to appease their wrath, 
caused the pasha and some of the ringleaders 
of the massacre to be beheaded, and forced the 
inhabitants of the city to rebuild that which 
they had destroyed. From these causes the 
position of the Christians is more unpleasant 
than ever, as they are detested by their Mo- 
hammedan neighbors, and the slightest spark 
may rekindle the smoldering fires of 1860. Not 
far from this part of the city is the window 
from which Paul made his escape from his ene- 
mies by means of a basket. This window is in 
a venerable and mutilated tower, bearing the 
marks of many attacks on its rough sides. With 
the sacred memories attached to it, it forms one 





of the most poetical objects of interest jg 
Damascus. . 

During our stay we saw the procession in 
honor of the Mecca caravan, which was just 
about to take up its tedious march across the 
desert, bearing presents and banners for the 
shrine of the founder of Mohammedanism, 
Every year great hordes of pilgrims leave from 
each city of the Levant, and meeting at some 
central point on the way, journey in company, 
forming a vast army of men, numbering tens of 
thousands in number. The appearance of this 
vast host, traveling over the sandy desert on 
beautiful Arab horses, on sure-footed camels, 
or else pursuing their way on foot, must be 
grand in the extreme. Every true believer en- 
deavors to make the pilgrimage at least once in 
a life-time; very many repeat the visit as often 
as practicable, as for every journey the pilgrim 
is permitted to change the color of his turban, 
attaining great dignity therefrom; hence the 
great variety of them to be met with in the 
bazaars; and as those wearing colors indicative 
of a repetition of visits to Mecca are held in 
much awe and esteem, it is the aim of all able- 
bodied men to acquire a like distinction. The 
principal cities of the empire forward various 
adornments for the tomb, which are sent out 
with the caravan; that on the return brings 
back the gifts of the previous year. The pro- 
cession which we saw was parading for the 
public inspection immense waxen candles, nearly 
eight feet high, and about a foot in diameter; 
said candles being the portion of the shrine 
ornaments which Damascus was in the habit 
of sending. These candles were preceded by 
men bearing perfumed water, which they sprink- 
led upon the crowd of spectators. A large con- 
clave of soldiers and citizens escorted the orna- 
ments, marching in the rear and singing a sort 
of a wail—doubtless regarded by them as a 
beautiful air. Occasionally they broke out into 
shouts, varied sometimes by yells, which, to my 
Western ears, sounded like the war-whoops of 
Indians. This triumphal march was only the 
preliminary to that which occurred when the 
caravan set forth for Mecca, at which time, as 
we were assured, the sight was exceedingly 
fine; but as our plans were such that we had 
to leave the city before this took place, we were 
reluctantly compelled to forego the great festi- 
val of the Damascenes. 


———_ —___—_- 


HApPInEss lies in the taste, and not in the 
things; it is from having what we desire that 
we are happy—not from having what others 
think desirable. 
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BEULAH. 





IN this fair land, O pilgrims, long aweary, 
Tarry and take your rest; forego your care, 

Regret no more the journey long and dreary ; 
Glad is the present, all the future fair. 


Here, day and night, the sun unclouded shineth ; 
Here grow the orchards of your heavenly King; 

Here, o’er your heads, the vigorous vine entwineth, 
Heavy with fruit—and yours is every thing. 


Wait here, and take your rest ; the bells are ringing— 
Melodious bells of sweetly sounding chime— 
And, from beyond the river, marvelous singing 
And silver trumpets swell the rapturous rhyme. 


Here grow the trees of frankincense so fragrant, 
With all sweet spices—aloes, spikenard, myrrh ; 
Tall camphor-trees and fresh vines climbing vagrant, 

Whose perfumed leaves celestial breezes stir. 


Here balsams bend their spicy boughs consoling ; 
Here bloom unfading flowers of heavenly birth ; 
Here, just beyond the river, gently rolling, 
Open entrancing visions not of earth. 


No sorrow here, no saddening thought or feeling, 
All hearts at peace; grief lost in blissful calm ; 
Sweet sights, sweet sounds on all the senses stealing ; 

All earth is smiling, all the air is balm. 


Here come the “shining ones,” from heaven’s own 
blisses, 
To lead worn pilgrims through the golden gates ; 
No faithful one the breaking glory misses, 
Nor ever is forgotten he who waits. 


No burden more, no grief, no chill derision ; 
Soon, soon, the angel comes to break the cord 

Of mortal life. Here wait the heavenly vision, 
And then depart, forever with your Lord. 


The earthly shadows flee, O, fast and faster ! 
And all the distance openeth shining bright. 

O, blessed promise of our Lord and Master, 
“At evening-time it surely shall be light !” 


O, perfect rest! O, peace beyond expressing ! 
O, fruits of love! O, gifts of heavenly grace! 
3ring, Lord, our souls to Beulah—land of blessing— 
Till, robed in white, we see thee face to face. 





NIAGARA. 





NIAGARA! thou forever wearest 
A gorgeous flowing mantle, wrought 
Of gem-decked fabric, richest, rarest, 
All hieroglyphed with thought 
Too thrillingly intense for words, 
While viewless angels sweetly breathe 
Among thy wind-harp’s echoing chords, 
And deftly round thy crescent wreathe 
God’s bow of promise—#to assure 
His Word forever must endure. 








Perhaps the barbed lightnings rent 

Thy channel in th’ eternal rock, 
When died the Son the Father sent, 

And earth reeled, trembling at the shock ; 
Perhaps thy myriad waters leapt 

And twined them then to chiming bells, 
Where age on age had silent slept 

The strata’d rock, till earthquake swells 
Rent, hewed, and piled the architraves, 
That panel thy descending waves— 


Was ’t when the sun refused to see 
The world’s Redeemer crucified, 
That first thy blending euphony 
In organ tones peculiar sighed? 
Say, didst thou then, that morning pour 
This cat’ract down, and cause to rise, 
Like prayers of saints for evermore, 
These incense-mists that seek the skies? 
Echoing thy song as up they spring, 
Hail! hail! all hail! Jehovah King! 
Methinks ’t were so, as low I bow, 
O’erwhelmed in contemplating thee, 
And O! I feel ’t were meet that thou 
Such record in this land should be, 
And chant forever, in thy flow, 
The world redeemed, Messiah come ; 
The song all tribes of earth shall know, 
Thronging this heaven-blessed freedom’s home— 
The song that still the hosts on high, 
List’ as a deep, strange mystery. 


Gazing, my heart-chords thrill and tremble, 
As on thy brow distinctly limned, 
Sad Calvary’s tragic throngs assemble; 
Then to my prayer-raised eyes, tear-dimmed, 
Far ’bove thy vap’ry breath I see 
Heaven’s hierarchs bending, worshiping, 
As, gloriously transfigured, He 
Enters the pearly gates—heaven’s King, 
While thou, Niagara, dost prolong 
Thy natal strain—redemption’s song. 


Methinks ’t would be most sweet to die 
Thus, seeing thee, Niagara; 

To blend with thine life’s latest sigh, 
As angels waft the soul away ; 

E’en the death-baptism of thy wave 
Would be a holy one to me, 

Thy deep a consecrated grave, 
Where thy adoring minstrelsy’ 

Would lull to rest—till called to spring 

From Death’s embrace on spirit wing. 





TIME’S FLIGHT. 





So much to do, so far to climb, 
So little learned at fifty! 
Ah! youth is prodigal of time ; 
Age only makes us thrifty. 
The silver gleams that in our locks 
Are sunset’s pale fore-glances, 
Teach us that deeds, not beating clocks, 
Mark fitly time’s advances. 
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DREAMS. 


T is not possible to define, or even, with any 

sufficient accuracy, to describe dreaming. 

Dreams are so grotesque and fantastic, so 
manifold in their character, they flit across the 
mind with such lightning-like rapidity, that 
they can not be portrayed by any words of hu- 
man speech. If it be difficult, and it is often 
quite impossible, to recall a dream, how much 
more difficult must it be to present any thing 
like an adequate description of the act of dream- 
ing! But this is one of those cases in which 
there is no need for definition or description. 
Dreaming is sO common, so universal, that 
every one knows from his own experience what 
it is to dream; and this is the only way of 
knowing. You could no more give a man who 
had never dreamed, a notion of dreaming, than 
you could give to a man blind from his birth any 
idea of the distinctions of color. It may be as- 
sumed that all know what a dream is, however 
little they might be able to give a scientific or 
intelligible account of one. 

However accounted for, and they have never 
yet been very satisfactorily explained, dreams 
are very wonderful things. There can be no 
doubt that different kinds of dreams have dif- 
ferent causes, and every dream has, probably, 
many more Causes than one. What has most 
largely occupied our minds during the day, is 
likely, in some way or other, to modify the 
dreams and visions of the night. Philosophers 
and men of science have devoted much time 
and attention to this subject, and not altogether 
without result; but, after all that has been done, 
we feel that “the night-side of nature” presents 
us with many mysteries which have never been 
penetrated, many problems which have never 
been solved. 

In the dreams of the night, neither the will 
nor the judgment seems to exercise any con- 
trol. Professor Dugald Stewart, in his “Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” 
furnishes us with a very clear, and on the 
whole satisfactory, account of some of the more 
remarkable phenomena of dreaming. He main- 
tains; “ First, that the succession of our thoughts 
in sleep is regulated by the same general laws 
of association to which it is subjected while 
we are awake; and, secondly, that the circum- 
stances which discriminate dreaming from our 
waking thoughts, are such as must necessarily 
arise from the suspension of the influence of 
the will.” 

First. That the succession of our thoughts 
in sleep is regulated by the same general laws 
of association which influence the mind while 





we are awake, appears from the following con- 
siderations: 

1. Our dreams are frequently suggested to us 
by bodily sensations; and with these it is well 
known, from what we experience while awake, 
that particular ideas are frequently very strongly 
associated. I have been told by a friend, that 
having occasion, in consequence of an indis- 
position, to apply a bottle of hot water to his 
feet when he went to bed, he dreamed that he 
was making a journey to the top of Mount 
“Etna, and that he found the heat of the ground 
almost insupportable. Another person having 
a blister applied to his head, dreamed that he 
was scalped by a party of Indians. 

2. Our dreams are influenced by the prevail- 
ing temper of the mind, and vary in their com- 
plexion according as our habitual disposition at 
the time inclines us to cheerfulness or to melan- 
choly. Not that this observation holds without 
exception, but it holds so generally as must 
convince us that the state of our spirits has 
some effect on our dreams, as well as on our 
waking thoughts. After having made a narrow 
escape from any alarming danger, we are apt to 
awake, in the course of our sleep, with sudden 
startings, imagining that we are drowning, or 
on the brink of a precipice. A severe misfor- 
tune, which has affected the mind deeply, in- 
fluences our dreams in a similar way, and sug- 
gests to us a variety of adventures analogous, 
in some measure, to that event from which our 
distress arises. 

3. Our dreams are influenced by our prevail- 
ing habits of thought and association while we 
are awake. 

Secondly. From these different observations, 
we are authorized to conclude, that the same 
laws of association which regulate the train of 
our thoughts while we are awake, continue to 
operate during sleep. I now proceed to con- 
sider how far the circumstances which dis- 
criminate dreaming from our waking thoughts, 
correspond with those which might be expected 
to result from the suspension of the influence 
of the will. 

1. If the influence of the will be suspended 
during sleep, all our voluntary operations, such 
as recollection, reasoning, etc., must also be 
suspended. That this really is the case, the 
extravagance and inconsistency of our dreams 
are sufficient proofs. We frequently confound 
together times and places the most remote from 
each other; and, in the course of the same 
dream, conceive the same person as existing in 
different parts of the world. Sometimes we im- 
agine ourselves conversing with a dead friend, 
without remembering the circumstances of his 
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death, although, perhaps, it happened but a few 
days before, and affected us deeply. 

2. If the influence of the wil! during sleep be 
suspended, the mind will remain as passive, 
while its thoughts change from one subject to 
another, as it does during our waking hours, 
while different perceptible objects are presented 
to our senses. Of this passive state of the 
mind in our dreams, it is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply proofs, as it has always been considered 
as one of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances with which they are accompanied. If 
our dreams, as well as our waking thoughts, 
were subject to the will, is it not natural to con- 
clude that in the one case, as well as in the 
other, we should endeavor to banish as much 
as we could every idea which had a tendency to 
disturb us, and. detain those only which we 
found to be agreeable? So far, however, is this 
power over our thoughts from being exercised, 
that we are frequently oppressed, in spite of all 
our efforts to the contrary, with dreams which 
affect us with the most painful emotions ; and, 
indeed, it is matter of vulgar remark, that our 
dreams are, in every case, involuntary on our 
part, and that they appear to be obtruded on us 
by some external cause. 

3. If the influence of the will be suspended 
during sleep, the conceptions which we then 
form of sensible objects will be attended with a 
belief of their real existence, as much as the 
perception of the same objects is while we are 
awake. It is scarcely necessary for me to re- 
mark how strikingly this conclusion coincides 
with acknowledged facts. 

These principles laid down by Stewart, while 
they do not clear up the whole mystery of 
dreaming, shed a measure of light upon some 
of the more remarkable phenomena, and ex- 
plain how it is that, while in dreams events fol- 
low one another in the most unnatural succes- 
sion, images the most incongruous present 
themselves, and circumstances transpire, the 
actual occurrence of which would involve the 
reversal of all the laws of nature, the mind 
throws out no challenge, makes no inquiry, per- 
ceives no improbability. In our waking hours 
we have what we call day-dreams ; we indulge 


—. 
part so vague, grotesque, and incoherent, though 
they are only 
“*The children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy,” 
they serve to illustrate the amazing and incal- 
culable powers of our spiritual nature. Man’s 
soul, “cribbed, cabined, and confined” within 
the narrow limits of its earthly tenement, seems, 
during the day, unable to assert its powers; but 
at night, when “deep sleep falleth upon man,” 
it appears to have permission to transcend 
these narrow limitations, to unfold and stretch 
its wings, and wander in regions which are or- 
dinarily beyond its reach. 

How intensely vivid is our realization in the 
act of dreaming! We have nothing comparable 
with it in the experience of our waking hours, 
There is no horror like the horror of the night— 
that awful feeling which settles down upon 
and inwraps the soul in some terrible dream, 
Many, awaking from such a dream, have been 
ready to exclaim, with poor Clarence : 

“*Oh! I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 
That, as I am a Christian, faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though ’t were to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time.” 

Pascal, quoted by Sir W. Hamilton, says: 
“If we dreamt every night the same thing, it 
would, perhaps, affect us as powerfully as the 
objects which we perceive every day. And if 
an artisan were certain of dreaming every night 
for twelve hours that he was a king, I am con- 
vinced that he would be almost as happy as a 
king who dreamt for twelve hours that he was 
an artisan. If we dreamt every night that we 
were pursued by enemies, and harassed by hor- 
rible phantoms, we should suffer almost as much 
as if that were true, and we should stand in as 
great dread of sleep as we should of waking, 
had we real cause to apprehend these misfor- 
tunes. It is only because dreams are 
different, and inconsistent, that we can say, 
when we awake, that we have dreamt; for life 
is a dream little less inconsistent.” 

What can be more suggestive of the amazing 
capacities of the soul of man than what we see 
in the act of dreaming? How vivid are the 





in reverie; scenes which are the creation of the 
fancy, the imagination, start up before us, and 
wear, for a season, all the appearance of reality ; 
but we know what they are, we are not imposed 
on by them, we can distinguish them from the 
realities of actual life. But in sleep our will va- 
cates its throne, our judgment resigns its office, 


! 


a lawless and vagrant fancy reigns supreme, and | 
wanders uncontrolled. 
Though dreams themselves are for the most 
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perceptions, how inconceivably rapid the opera- 
tions of the mind! how much of joy or sorrow, 
pleasure or pain, may be pressed into a dream 
of a few minutes! What wonderful capacity 
must our souls have to realize happiness, to 
endure misery! Let those who would vainly 
persuade themselves that death is the soul’s 
sleep, try to imagine the fearful visions by 
which that sleep may be disturbed and ren- 
dered horrible. 
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We can not read the Bible without observing 
the large use which God has made of dreams, 
in holding communication with the children of 
men. In the patriarchal, Mosaic, and Chris- 
tian dispensations, dreams find a place. It was 
jin a dream that God appeared to Abram, com- 
manding him to turn his back upon his country 
and kindred and father’s house, and go forth in 
quest of a land which he would show him; and, 
rendering obedience to this remarkable commu- 
nication, he went forth, not knowing whither he 
went. And on several subsequent occasions did 
the Lord thus communicate with the “father of 
the faithful.’ Jacob, when he was obliged to 
flee from his father’s house to escape the 
consequences of his own duplicity, came to a 
place called Luz, and while sleeping there, with 
heaven for his canopy and a stone for his pil- 
low, he dreamed a very wonderful dream, in 
which he saw a vision of ascending and de- 
scending angels, and, above all the angels, the 
Lord himself, who did there enter into a cove- 
nant with him; and, on his awaking, we do not 
find the patriarch saying, It is a dream; it is only 
adream! but, “Surely the Lord was in this place, 
and I knew it not.” And God himself, many 
years after, refers to this event, saying to him in 
Padan-aram, “I am the God of Bethel, where 
thou anointedst the pillar, and where thou 
vowedst a vow unto me.” Joseph, while yet a 
youth, had dreams which revealed to him the 
fact of his future greatness and pre-eminence 
among his brethren; and as the Lord predicted 
his advancement in a dream, or rather a suc- 
cession of dreams, so he secured it by making 
him an interpreter of dreams. 

When Gideon was warring with the Amalek- 
ites, and was discouraged on account of their 
great numbers, his discouragement was _ re- 
moved, as he overheard one of them recount 
his dream, and another give the interpretation. 
We have many passages in the Old Testament 
which clearly indicate that God did not unfre- 
quently make known his pleasure and dis- 
pleasure by means of dreams. We have a dis- 
tinction drawn between true and false dreams. 
We have judgment denounced against those 
who impose on the people by means of false 
dreams ; whereas, on the other hand, he that 
hath a dream is enjoined to tell it, as the word 
of the Lord, faithfully. And we have men 
reproved because, though God speaks to them 
in dreams, they understand or perceive it not. 
One of the most remarkable gifts bestowed 
upon God’s people in ancient times, was under- 
Standing in all visions and dreams, and an ability 
to interpret the same for others; and it was 
through the possession of this endowment that 





Daniel and his companions were raised to such 
high offices in Babylon. 
We find that dreams have their place in the 


Christian dispensation. That this was to be 
the case, the prophet Joel previously announced. 
We have Joseph more than once receiving 
communications by means of a dream; the 
Magi are warned of God in a dream that they 
should not return unto Herod; Pilate’s wife, 
influenced by a dream, persuades her husband 
to have nothing to do with that “just man,” 
who was then arraigned at his bar. It was an- 
nounced to Peter in a dream that the Gospel 
was to be preached to the Gentiles also; and it 
was in a dream or vision that Paul saw the man 
of Macedonia, who lifted up in his hearing the 
imploring cry, “Come over and help us.” 

That God should communicate with man at 
all is wonderful; that, in doing so, he should 
make use of visions, needs not occasion either 
incredulity or surprise. Let us but admit the 
great mystery that the Lord of heaven and 
earth does so far condescend as to hold per- 
sonal communication with the children of men, 
and we may leave God to select his own meth- 
ods of communication. As we consider this 
subject, we feel “that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy.” 

It is worthy of notice, that dreaming is em- 
ployed in Scripture as a figure of speech—as an 
illustration of important spiritual truths. The 
analogy is suggestive of certain aspects of sin, 
and of a sinful life, which are deserving of our 
attentive regard. 

The sinner dreams, and his dreaming reveals 
to us the fact that he is asleep. And it is the 
very nature of this sleep—whiclr renders dream- 
ing possible—to suspend the operation of reason, 
judgment, and the powers of comparison. The 
sleeper is the victim of a disordered and uncon- 
trolled imagination: the actualities of life are 
nothing to him, and the fantastic creations of 
fancy are all in all; the great realities of the 
spiritual and eternal world have for him no 
reality—he lives in a vain show. 

The visions of sin are attractive. “The hun- 
gry man dreameth, and, behold, he eateth; the 
thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, he drinketh.” 
The very hunger and thirst from which he is 
suffering give a character and coloring to the 
dreams which hold possession of his mind. 
The enchantress Imagination, not now limited 
by the stern realities of life, stretches forth her 
wand, and at once there is provided every deli- 
cacy which can gratify taste, appease the hun- 
ger, assuage the thirst. This seems to be the 
very nature of sin. Those who are the victims 
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of it live in an ideal world. According to the 
prevailing desire of the heart will be the dream 
which lures the sinner on. 

A dream, however attractive, is in every case 
but a dream—unreal, unsatisfying. This is true 
of all sinful, of all worldly enjoyment. What is 
it but eating, drinking, realizing pleasure, in a 
dream? The peasant may dream that he is a 
peer; the captive, that he is free; the beggar 
may dream that his home is a palace, and his 
clothing purple and fine linen; the man who 
lacks a crust of bread and a draught of water 
may dream that he is being sumptuously enter- 
tained. But what then? The peasant is not 
actually lifted from his obscurity, the captive is 
not released from his dungeon; the beggar still 
suffers from poverty, and the man who is fam- 
ished, from hunger and thirst. It is only a 
dream, baseless and unsubstantial; and yet in 
the indulgence of such dreams do a large num- 
ber of our fellow-creatures live. They are 
dreaming about innumerable things, which have 
no corresponding reality—happiness never re- 
alized, satisfaction never secured. They fancy 
that they are whole, and require not the serv- 
ices of a physician, though all the while a deadly 
disease is consuming them; that they are rich, 
and have need of nothing, though all the while 
they are wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked. Such dreams as these do not 
alter the facts of the case; they remain as they 
were. 

Dreams do not last; there must be sooner or 
later a time of awakening. There are many 
partial awakenings. Men are constantly finding 
out that that which they are so ardently pur- 
suing is only a dream; and life with them is not 
so much one extended, continued dream, as a 
succession of brief, broken, fragmentary vis- 
ions. “A hungry man dreameth, and, behold, 
he eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is 
empty; a thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, 
he drinketh; but he awaketh, and, behold, he 
is faint, and his soul hath appetite.” But such, 
for the most part, awake only to fall asleep 
again and dream another dream. Sometimes 
there is a real awakening, which leads the effect- 
ually aroused sleeper to seek satisfaction in the 
blessed realities of the Gospel, instead of the 
deceitful visions of sin. And those who are 
truly awake should seek, in every possible way, 
to arouse those who are slumbering around 
them. But some may say, If men are, in the 
mean time, pleasantly dreaming, why should 
they be disturbed; why not let them dream on 
and enjoy themselves so long as the dream 
shall last? To this it may be replied, that it 
would be very cruel to awaken them, an act 





as 


of very needless and unreasonable cruelty, if 
they could only be awakened to have a sense 
of their misery and a vision of their doom, 
But it is very different if you have good news 
to tell them—the good news of God; if you can 
tell them how they may be saved from all their 
misery, and how that impending doom may be 
averted. No one would like to waken a con. 
demned criminal who was enjoying his last 
sleep, and dreaming of happier and more inno- 
cent days, if there were nothing but the scaffold 
waiting him; but no one would have much 
hesitancy in doing so, who could spread before 
his opening eyes a royal pardon. The sinner 
must wake sooner or later; and it is better to 
be awakened while the day of opportunity con- 
tinues, than to sleep on to the last, and exchange 
the visions of sin for the realities of perdition, 





THE CAUCASUS. 
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word Caucasus calls up in their minds, 

would be able to say more than that it is 
the name of a mountain chain extending be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas, and inhab- 
ited by a brave Mohammedan race called Cir- 
cassians, who have for many years struggled 
for their liberty against the might of Russia. 
Although the shores at the foot of the range 
are only five days’ voyage from Constantinople, 
and are attainable from London as easily as 
those of Syria, which yearly attract so many 
hundreds of strangers, the number of foreigners 
who have visited the Caucasus for pleasure 
might be counted almost on one’s fingers. In- 
deed, the familiarity of the name to our ears 
is much more owing to poets than to travelers ; 
the ideas associated with it are consequently 
full of a mysterious vagueness. From Homer 
to Morris, poets have conducted their heroes to 
the Colchian land; have pictured Circe and Me- 
dea as living on the banks of the Phasis; have 
made Jason and Ulysses sail up its stream, and 
have chained Prometheus to the rocks amid 
the snows which feed its waters. 

The Caucasus, highest of mountains in the 
Greek world, was the mysterious rampart which, 
with its thousand towers upreared above the 
deepest eastern bay of the Euxine, placed a 
limit to the voyages of the Greek mariner, who 
naturally associated all that was terrible with 
its ice-clad heights, all that was soft and beauti- 
ful with the rich plains below, into the very 
heart of which the kindly Phasis received his 
wave-tossed ship. In short, it was natural to 


= people, if asked what associations the 
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the poets and fabulists of those days, who 
wished to represent supernatural beings with 
earthly surroundings, to place them in a region 
of which so little was known, and which enabled 
them conveniently to adapt the scenery to poetic 
requirements. This constant practice of the 
classics was followed by the Orientals. When 
Mussulman legend sought a fitting place of 
banishment for the evil spirits overcome hy 
Solomon, it at once chose Mount Kaf as their 
most appropriate prison. 

It has been reserved for comparatively modern 
writers to break through this mystery, by giving 
a careful account of the inhabitants and some 


details as to the scenery of the Caucasian re- | 


gions. Such writers have not merely contented 
themselves with throwing light upon the pres- 
ent, but have endeavored also to give a ration- 
alistic account of the past, and have not hesi- 
tated boldly to explain 
away the ancient le- 
gends which had too 
long been connected 
with the country. Cir- 
ce, we are told by these 
pitiless expositors, was 
Medea’s aunt, a worthy 
princess, who locked 
up the crew of Ulysses 
because, sailor-like, 
they were tipsy and 
riotous on shore, but 
easily released them at 
the request of their pol- 
ished captain. Jason 
was a gold-digger who, 
unlike most of that 
class of adventurers, 
secured an enormous nugget, and, when safely 
returned to his Grecian home, told traveler’s 
tales about his prize and other matters. One is 
almost surprised not to hear that Prometheus 
was a gentleman who spent the Summer at some 
genteel Zension on the Caucasian slopes in 
pursuit of health, and was fleeced by the land- 
lord, to whose exactions the vulture with his 
formidable bill seemed to supply the most satis- 
factory parallel; or that the sealing up in flasks 
of the genii, by Solomon, proves that the prac- 
tice of Alpine club-men of leaving their cards 
in bottles on the summits they ascend, found its 
prototype in the Caucasus three thousand years 
ago. 

Our present object, however, is not to meddle 
with old romance, whether to support it or to 
explain it away, but to aid in extending knowl- 
edge regarding the region of the Caucasus, and 
describing, as we are able to do from personal 











experience, the attractions it offers to the trav- 
eler at the present day. 

In order that we may avoid all risk of subse- 
quent confusion, let us first clearly understand 
what the word Caucasus now signifies. It may 
be said to have two meanings, one more exten- 
sive than the other. As a geographical expres- 
sion, it is usually confined to the great mountain 
chain; in political writing, it embraces the whole 
isthmus from the Manytch—a river flowing into 
the Don near Tcherkask—on the north, to the 
frontiers of Turkey and Persia on the south. 
Henceforth, hgwever, we will, for convenience’ 
sake, use the word in its more limited meaning, 
preferring the phrase “Caucasian Provinces” 
when wishing to refer to the political aspect of 
the country. 

Up to the present day this region has never 
become familiar to the European tourist; even 
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the scientific explorer or hardy traveler has 
been a rare apparition, and has generally con- 
fined himself to an extremely rapid passage 
over the single highway which connects Trans- 
caucasia, as the Russian provinces south of the 
chain are called, with Russia proper. 

The only route recognized by Murray’s “ Hand- 
book,” consists of a trunk-road from Stavropol, 
north, to Tiflis, south of the chain, and thence 
on into Persia, with two branches running re- 
spectively east and west to Baku and Poti, the 
Caspian and Black Sea ports of Transcaucasia. 
Any one who, from having reached Tiflis either 
by the main route or by one of its embranch- 
ments, though he have, besides, driven as far 
as Erivan and gazed on Ararat, has returned 
home with a comfortable conviction that he has 
seen the Caucasus, and is entitled to write 
authoritatively on the subject, is in fact about 
as much in a position to describe the Caucasus 
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as a man who has merely driven across the | 


Simplon, is capable of generalizing on the Alps. | 
We are very far, however, from underrating 
the interest of such a journey, the only one, 
probably, which will be for some years possible 
for ladies, and men unprepared to encounter 
some hardships; there will be found quite 
enough of charms in the natural scenery, and 
still more in the strange varieties of the human 
race which will be encountered in the trip, to 
more than repay its fatigues. All we wish to 
make clear is, that no travelers who have con- 
fined themselves to the Dariel high-road, the 


main north and south route already spoken of, | 
are in a position to speak of Caucasian scenery 
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as awhole. If they were, we should feel open 
to the charge of book-makers’ enthusiasm in the 
comparison we have elsewhere made between 
the Alps and Caucasus, holding as we do the 
scenery of any of the great Alpine carriage- 
passes superior as a whole to that of the famous 
old Caucasian gates. 
But although thus unwilling to accept the 
journey just pointed out as a worthy end of 
'a Caucasian tour, it may well, and in fact 
| almost must, be made the means of further 
| exploration, and we shall therefore place our- 
| selves in the position of the traveler, who, hav- 
ing reached the shores of the Sea of Azof, has 
effected a start, either from Taman or Taganrog, 
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and is hurrying, as fast as his post-horses will | made for the use of a telega by the postmasters, 
carry him, over the vast carpet of steppe which | and we never had any but young drivers—the 
nature has spread before the northern feet of | | occupation being evidently fatal to long life. 

the mountain monarchs to whom he is anxious The carriage in the accompanying picture, 
to pay homage. with its “troika,” or leash-of horses, has the 
We have selected this entrance to the Cau- ae of being furnished with a fragile 
casian provinces, although not 7 as 
the one most usually taken by Bp | Hl | | A I} i i | 
any but Russians, because, as i i i Hi | 
Hit 

av 









the railroads, which are now 
rapidly spreading across South- 
ern Russia, extend in this di- 
rection, it will become the easi- 
est mode of reaching the 
mountains, and also because it 
leads through districts having 
an ascending scale of interest, 
‘from the comparatively sterile 
plains of the north to the stern 
grandeur of the central Cauca- 
sus, and the sylvan loveliness 
of its southern slopes. The 
traveler who lands from the 
Black Sea steamer at Poti is 
plunged at once into the heart 
of the country, and the sudden 
emotions of surprise and de- 
light to which he is subjected, 
produce a confusion of mind 
which it is our object to avoid 
in the present description. 

Our traveler will, if he list- 
ens to wise counsel, have pro- 
cured at starting a ¢arantasse, 
or hooded carriage, often de- 
scribed elsewhere, which he 
will keep for his whole journey 
to Tiflis. Otherwise he will 
condemn himself to a torture 
surpassing those invented by 
any medieval monk dreaming 
of his enemy in purgatory. 
The Russian telega, the ordi- 
nary carriage in which the im- 
perial couriers, and all travel 
ers who have not made other 
provision, are transported, is 
rapidly becoming proverbial 
for its discomfort. It is un- 
questionably the lowest type 
of wheeled vehicle in exist- 
ence, and combines every dis- 
qualification for the safe conveyance of human | hood, which is sometimes added by peasants 
beings. One naturally wonders how any nation | but is not usual on the post telegas. 
can have invented or, having invented, can en- By better or worse means of transport, ac- 
dure such a vehicle; and we are glad to believe | cording fo our purse or foresight, we are now 
signs exist that even Russians feel some shame making our way.across the dreary steppe, with 
of it and suffer from its effects, for no charge is | no natural object to break the monotony of the 
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horizon, or to suggest our approach to one of 
the mightiest lines of upheaval on the old 
world’s surface. For the absence of hill, river, 
tree, or even bush, we must find what consola- 
tion we can in observing the specimens of the 
inhabitants of these plains who may chance to 
come across our path. We shall be unlucky 
if we do not fall in with some of the £7zdztas, 
or tents, of the nomad Kalmucks. These tents, 
in shape not unlike a circular hay-cock, are 
formed of the rudest frame-work, covered with 
cloths and skins; no order is recognizable in 
the interior, a mere pile of bones and rags, 
among which, or round the ashes of the neigh- 
boring fire, the women and children squat or 
loll. The owners of these primitive dwellings 
carry our thoughts further eastward: the flat 
nose, narrow eyes, and high cheek-bones, sur- 
mounted by a low fur cap, are of the type we 
are accustomed to call Mongol and Chinese. 
Barely maintained by the produce of their 
flocks, the men owe all the luxuries and excite- 
ment of their life to robbery, an art in which 
long practice has given them very considerable 
skill. The only animals which they possess of 
any value are their camels, troops of which 
may often be met on the road to Tiflis, where 
they find for them a good market. 

Another tribe, once found in great numbers 
on the steppes, but now rapidly becoming rarer, 
are the Nogai Tartars, a Mohammedan race, 
who, disgusted with Russian rule, and attracted 
by religious sentiment, and the vague hope of 
bettering themselves, have emigrated in vast 
masses into Turkish territory. They are said 
to be a more peaceable people, and one more 
capable of being permanently attached to the 
soil than their neighbors, the Kalmucks. These 
distractions, however, will be but few and far 
between, and long before his arrival at Stavro- 
pol the traveler will be wearied with his journey, 
and doubtful whether he is most annoyed by 
the vexatious and constantly recurring delays 
and insolences to which he must submit at the 
post stations, or by the joltings and occasional 
breakdowns inevitable in the drive over the 
muddiest portion of a vast and roadless plain. 

One of the earliest and most discomposing 
discoveries made by the traveler on his first 
visit to Russia, is the very different conception 
that prevails in Eastern and Western Europe 
as to what constitutes a sufficient and creditable 
road. Macadamized highways are rare, even 
in the most central portion of the empire; else- 
where they scarcely exist. In the whole Cauca- 
sian provinces there are at present two; namely, 
one from Vladikafkaz, and one from the Black 
Sea to Tiflis. Elsewhere the long line of verst- 





posts stretching across the steppe, and the scar 
of black mud-or dust which marks the other. 
wise monotonous surface, is the road. Each 
rain-storm creates a swamp in the hollows, 
through which the jaded horses drag with diffi. 
culty the half-buried wheels. Lucky the man 
whose vehicle does not give way in the struggle, 
and oblige him to remain for hours while his 
driver seeks for tardy succor from the nearest 
Station. 

The track is never repaired, except on the 
occasion of the passage of some member of the 
imperial family or exceptionally exalted official; 
then peasants are collected, such bridges as 
exist are made passable—even then it is often 
preferable, and sometimes far safer, to take to 
the water at once—branches of trees are thrown 
into the deepest holes, and the putrefying car. 
casses are removed, which offended equally the 
sight and smell of plebeian passers-by. 

A whole book might be filled with stories of 
the difficulties and dangers of posting in Russia, 
but we have fortunately something better be- 
fore us than a tarantasse journey. At last 
Stavropol is reached, the capital of Ciscaucasia; 
a town, according to most accounts, with broad 
streets and whitewashed houses, which Rus- 
sians delight to say would do honor to any of 
the provincial capitals of Western Europe, and, 
therefore, the more devoid of attraction to one 
who comes from those regions. 

We shall next reach Georgievsk, once a place 
of some importance, but now rapidly decaying, 
in consequence of its unhealthy situation and 
the removal of the Government Bureau to Pat- 
igorsk. We here turn for the first time from 
the direct road to Vladikafkaz, in order to visit 
the spas of the Caucasus, already famous in 
Russia, though probably few of our readers 
have ever heard of their existence. During the 
last few stages the landscape has become more 
varied ; bold, isolated hills, partially wooded, rise 
like volcanic islands frem the steppe, and our 
eyes will have been constantly fixed upon the 
southern horizon. If by good fortune, either at 
sunrise or sunset, no mists obscure the view, 
our long journey and jolts will be forgotten in 
the excitement of catching our first glimpse of 
the fabled heights of Mount Kaf. 

Three great peaks will at once arrest the eye. 
Foremost, both in apparent and real bulk, is a 
huge double-headed mass of snow; further to 
the left are two summits, one a keen, icy spire, 
the other a long comb of mingled rock and 
snow. The traveler may ask in vain of his 
driver the names of these mighty mountains. 
It 4s not till he has studied his map that he will 
know that he has at last entered the presence 
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of the three kings, who have come out of the 
East to force Mont Blanc to submit to the fate 
of one who takes, without due ground, the 
highest seat. Far away, a long-sighted eye will 
detect another lofty mountain—a pale shadow 
in the golden eastern sky—and the traveler will 
long to improve his acquaintance with Kazbek, 
the rock of Prometheus, and the center of so 
= 


KALMUCK CAMEL, 


many later legends. We are struck, first, with 
the abrupt transition from the horizontal to the 
perpendicular, in which Nature has here in- 
dulged, a contrast of flat plain and precipitous 
mountain-side rendered yet more clear by the 
absence on either of forest and its softer shad- 
ing; secondly, with the remarkable isolation of 
Elbruz, and the apparent want of connection 
in the portions of the snowy range, a want not 
real, but caused by nearer ranges hiding what 
is beyond. 





THE LADY UNA* 


“Ga HOUGH a thousand perish, let not Africa 
be given up,” said a pioneer in African 
evangelization, when the summons came 

that called him from labor to reward. When, 

on the field of battle, Marco Bozzaris perished, 


“His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile; then rang their loud hurrah, 
And the red field was won.”’ 


And in a similar spirit the noble-hearted Chris- 
tian women of England—who, as Bible-readers, 





*Una and her Paupers. Geo. Routledge & Sons, 416 Broome 
Street, New York. 









trained hospital nurses, etc., have banded them- 
selves together for the Christianization of En- 
gland’s poor—while they record the death of 
one of their bravest and. best, turn their “in 
memoriam” into a battle-cry that shall call more 
laborers into the vineyard, closing their notice 
of her life with the appeal: 
***The Son of God goes forth to war: 
Who follows in his train?” 

“O, daughters of God, are there so few to 
answer ?” 

Let us look for a while at the sketch they 
furnish us of the Christian martyr whose life, 
while very important in its results upon those 
with whom she was more immediately con- 
nected, is expected to influence an ever-widen- 
ing circle by its effect upon the education of 
women to benevolent labors. 

Miss Nightingale calis her the Lady Una; 
and those of us who, while delighted by Spen- 
ser’s allegorical sketch of the “Fairie Queen,” 
have yet felt that the greatest charm of the 
whole creation lay in the Lady Una, will prob- 
ably, after reading the Life of Miss Jones, be 
disposed to acknowledge that we have never 
read or heard of any one who more fully de- 
served that title thanidid she. When we read 
of coarse, rough natures, trained in the harshest 
schools of poverty and vice, exclaiming, as she 
passed among them and ministered to their 
wants, “Her face is like a sunbeam,” shall we 
not think of Spenser’s lady, 


**Her angel’s face, 
Making a sunshine in a heavenly place ?”” 


When we hear how she tamed those rude 
men, so that some who had been most vicious 
among them, coming in late to a Bible-reading, 
reverently draw off their boots at the door, and 
quietly step in their stockings, lest they shall 
interrupt, shall we not think of Una again, 
lying asleep in the woods, while a ravenous 
lion, eager for its prey, comes bounding from 
the recess, but is tamed by her face? 


** With pity calmed, down fell his angry mood, 
Instead thereof, he kissed her wearie feet, 
And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue.” 
Not more completely did Una tame her lion, 


so that 
** He waited diligent, and from her eyes 
Did fair commandment take,”’ 


than Miss Jones tamed these savage natures, 
leading them to lay their hearts at Jesus’ feet. 

Witty, talented, well-educated, and wealthy, 
she was fitted to shine in worldly circles; but 
all her gifts and all her talents were brought to 
her Savior. She was the daughter of an Irish 
gentleman, an officer in the English army, and 
during the life-time of her father the family 
went with him to his distant stations. Six years 
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of her life were spent on the Mauritius Islands ; | and customs of the people, their public instity. 
here her education was carefully conducted by | tions, etc. - 


her mother, and both parents seem to have 
been devoted Christians. When Agnes had 
reached the age of eighteen, the father was 
called away from earth. In later life she writes, 
in her journal: ; 

“O, how! worshiped him! The frequent hear- 
ing of his earnest prayers, through the closed 
door of his dressing-room, impressed me deeply. 
His last words, as he parted with us at Leam- 
ington some months before, were such a heart- 
felt ‘God bless you!’ I remember how their 
solemnity thrilled me!” 

She was confirmed as a member of the Church 
of England soon after the death of her father. 
In regard to this event an aunt writes: “ Her 
confirmation seemed to me the time of Agnes’s 
real conversion. . From that time I truly 
believe the earnest desire of her heart was to 
live for God.” Her residence at this time was 
in Dublin. A younger sister, who is also her 
biographer, tells how beautifully her home life 
revealed that her walk was with Jesus, and how 
she began her labors away from home, by taking 
charge of a class of boys in the Lugan-street 
Ragged School. After her death, a lady with 
whom they boarded while at Dublin said: “I 
shall never forget how that young creature, all 
through the Winter they spent at my house, 
used to come down to the kitchen every Sunday 
evering to read the Bible to Larry and Eliza” 
(servants in the house). 

Agnes Jones seems never to have waited to 
do some great work, but thankfully to have 
accepted the little duties lying in her daily path ; 
but when thus fitted for the great work, and the 
path made plain before her, she shrank not 
back from its discharge, though it involved so 
many sacrifices, so much self-denial. 

After passing a Winter in Dublin, she spent 
a Summer in the west of Ireland, a beautiful 
luur among much that was grand and pic- 
turesque; but, while loving and admiring na- 
ture, her human heart was more particularly 
drawn out “in ardent love to the poor but in- 
telligent peasantry, many of whom are wholly 
ignorant of the English language, and all of 
whom had been brought up in utter ignorance 
of the truth as it is in Jesus.” “She chose one 
school which seemed in special need, and for 
some years collected funds for the payment of 
the master.” 

In 1853, the mother and sisters spent six 
pleasant months in France, Germany, and Switz- 
erland. Agnes enjoyed the scenery, the his- 
torical associations, etc., but was more intent 





Rue gaining information, from the manners 


It was during this tour that she first heard 
of the institutions for training deaconesses, 
and as these institutions had so much to do 
with her subsequent life, I beg my reader’s par. 
don while I lay aside the narrative, in order to 
give a sketch of these. 

Kaiserswerth, Germany, is the parent institu. 
tion, and, therefore, we shall describe it. Kai- 
serswerth is, or rather was, a little weaving 
village on the Rhine. Some fifty years ago 
there was appointed, as its pastor, a young man 
of twenty years of age, named Fliedner; he 
came to his little fiock, and began his labor of 
love. A failure of the proprietor of the place 
involved the whole population in ruin. His 
flock could no longer support him, and he felt 
reluctant to leave them, but there was no alter- 
native. He determined to go forth into the 
world, and lay the case before the hearts of 
Christians, that, through their liberality, he 
might be enabled to return and minister to his 
loved ones. During his journey he came to 
England, met with Mrs. Fry, and became, 
through her influence, interested in prisoners. 
Upon his return to Kaiserswerth, he met with 
two young women, recently discharged prison- 
ers, who were disowned and cast off by parents, 
former employers, etc.; he thought of Mrs. Fry 
and her prison ministrations, and he and his 
wife opened their hearts to the poor unfortu- 
nates. By them these women were employed, 
and carefully screened from contaminating in- 
fluences; other prisoners were received, other 
workers came to the help of the pastor and his 
wife, until, little by little, the few houses of 
Kaiserswerth were occupied by some of Pastor 
Fliedner’s benevolent agencies. There is now 
an orphans’ and a teachers’ school, a home for 
penitents, an asylum for the insane, etc. 

The women who labor in these benevolent 
works must first pass through a novitiate, con- 
sisting of severe and careful training. This 
novitiate extends from one to three years. 
Pastor Fliedner, who trained so many, has 
“now,” says Miss Nightingale, “gone to his 
glorious rest;” yet, as I possess no statistics 
of the institution and its workings since his 
death, I shall compile my account from a state- 
ment written by one who witnessed its work- 
ings during his life-time. Each candidate de- 
siring training as deaconess, must come to 
Pastor Fliedner, bringing a certificate of good 
character, etc.; she must satisfy him that, by 
thus coming, she is neglecting no home duties 
and home ties. Being satisfied in these re- 
spects, she is accepted as a novice. She is now 
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placed under a trained deaconess, to be trained 
by her in Christian work. She is sent, perhaps, 
to the orphan asylum first. Absolute obedience 
is required from her ; no necessary menial labor 
may be shirked. “ All are taught that it is not 
the amount or the greatness of the work done 
that meets with the approval of the Heavenly 
Father, but that his eyes are open to the most 
trivial action done out of love to him.” Each 
deaconess is supreme in her own department; 
but the pastor peculiarly and specially cares for 
the novices. Twice a week he gives them a 
course of instruction, which he also pursues 
when they become deaconesses. He will ques- 
tion them in regard to their methods of dealing 
with certain states of mind; what Scriptures 
they would apply, etc. 

They learn to nurse the sick; to prepare food 
for sick and morbid appetites; to compound 
simple medicines; to attend to and care for 
accidents and burns; to minister, in short, to 
both the diseased souls and bodies committed 
to their care. When considered, by the unani- 
mous testimony of the sisterhood to their zeal 
and love, to be qualified as a deaconess, they 
are, after a novitiate of from one to three years, 
regularly dedicated as in the confirmation rite 
of the Church of England. They bind them- 
selves as deaconesses for a period of five years. 
They are, nevertheless, free to leave the insti- 
tution, paying, however, in case of their leaving 
before the specified time, a certain sum for 
their expenses while there. This parent insti- 
tution has sent out deaconesses, by two and 
two, throughout Europe and in some parts of 
Asia. There are branch institutions at Paris, 
Strasburg, Jerusalem, Smyrna, etc. 

Not only was Pastor Fliedner assisted in his 
noble work by those whom he trained, but he 
had admirable help in his wife, or rather wives, 
for he married twice, and in his daughter Louisa. 
But I was to write a sketch of Miss Jones, and 
only a notice of Kaiserswerth Institution in so 
far as her connection with it influenced her life. 
To return to her: it was during this journey 
that she first heard of these deaconess institu- 
tutions, and a day spent at the branch one in 
Paris increased her desire to witness the work- 
ings of the parent establishment. This desire 
was gratified. Her journal contains an account 
of the impressions produced by this visit, clos- 
ing thus: 

“As we drove away, my great wish was, that 
this might not be my last visit to Kaiserswerth. 
That visit was, I believe, a talent committed to 
my care. May it not be buried!” A few days 
later : 

“Bonn, Fune 27th.—At breakfast it was pro- 





posed, and mamma consented to the plan, that 
Aunt E. and I should spend a week at Kaisers- 
werth. The Lord has lreard my prayers, and 
answered them in an unexpected manner ; surely 
this visit should be an encouragement to prayer, 
and a seal that God will answer it. I do not 
see that, as a Kaiserswerth deaconess, I should 
be taking my proper position, yet I do believe 
that, as a training school for usefulness, some 
months spent at Kaiserswerth would be of un- 
told value.” 

The week’s visit to Kaiserswerth was made; 
the mother was not in favor of yielding her 
young daughter up for months, and Agnes duti- 
fully yielded to her mother’s wishes, feeling that 
if God’s will would be best promoted by a longer 
stay, he who holds the key to all hearts would 
incline her mother’s heart to yield to her desire. 
Agnes simply placed the matter in his hands by 
prayer, determining not even to annoy her 
mother by the frequently expressed wish. 

The journey continued, and Agnes enjoyed 
many delights in Germany and Switzerland. 
On her return to Dublin, the ragged school, 
home duties, etc., engaged her attention and 
filled up her time. The desire for Kaiserswerth 
and its training continued unabated, though her 
friends at this time knew nothing of it. What 
must have been her joy when her mother pro- 
posed it! . 

“When, this time two years ago, I left Kai- 
serswerth, my wish and prayer were, that I might 
some time return there to be fitted and trained 
for active work in my Master’s service. How 
often since have that wish and that prayer been 
breathed! . They have never had such an 
undue influence as to make me dissatisfied that 
my wish was ungratified, my prayer unanswered ; 
and when, a few short days ago, mamma pro- 
posed my going in August, with what trembling 
joy did I find that accorded, unasked, which I 
should not have thought it right to ask. May 
I take this fact alone as the pillar of fire to lead 
me on?” 

The wish that seemed so near fulfilment was 
again delayed. A change in the proposed time 
of a sister’s marriage led her to defer it for the 
present; and yet so unselfish was she, that the 
sister knew not till long afterward that the plan 
had been proposed. She wrote in her journal 
in regard to the delay: 

“TI did not know how fully my heart was set 
on it till I heard of a change in the plans. 
Surely, at present, my place is at home. I 
prayed to be led; my pillar moves not on, and 
I will not go.” 

The family now left Dublin, and her home 
became the spot where much of her early child- 
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hood had been passed, and where her father’s 
remains were buried—Fahan, in Ireland. The 
return to home gave Agnes unbounded delight. 
“A few seconds I knelt in the dear old dressing- 
room—once my father’s, now to be mine—to 
ask for a blessing from the Lord on my coming 
here.” 

Now commenced a more active life in behalf 
of the sick and the sorrowing: she commenced 
a round of visits among the peasants about 
Fahan; the invalids were cheered by her pres- 
ence; to the poor she brought physical comforts, 
to the aged and infirm she read the Word of 
God; and when sudden accident brought pain 
and confusion, she was always ready with her 
calm and gentle ministries. In bad weather, 
over long distances and lonely roads, she went ; 
as soon as home duties were performed, she 
started on her rounds, returning for an early 
dinner, and again off until the darkness of 
evening began to close around her. 

She was no ascetic, hoping to win heaven by 
the self-denials and mortifications of earth. 
No, she loved her mission; she joyed in the 
comforts she was enabled to bring to the poor; 
her heart warmed with their blessings, and she 
thanked her God that he had given her the 
ability and desire thus to serve him. Always 
with these visits she connected the reading of 
a few verses of the Bible and some simple ex- 
planation, unless, as in the case of Roman 
Catholics, these were refused. I extract from 
her journal: 

“To-day the words of encouragement which 
came to my heart were truly God-sent: ‘The 
Lord hath need of thee.’ I thought, ‘The snow 
is heavy, the road slippery, my headache se- 
vere; how gladly woulau I stay at home!’ But 
how could I, with those words ringing in my 
ears? Each step was cheered by them. Better 
than the cry of ‘Excelsior’ came those soft, 
gentle, loving words, ‘The Lord hath need of 
thee.’ He so high, with his myriads of angels, 
can he need the instrumentality of such as 1?” 

About this time her journal mentions burns 
among the peasantry—for the open turf fires 
often cause such accidents among the Irish 
poor—which she is called upon to dress ; happy 
deaths among her poor, bringing joy into her 
heart, because she felt that God had used her 
as the instrument of their conversions. “I 
thought of Mr. A.’s [her pastor’s] word of com- 
fort on Mark xvi, 3, and as I walked to see 
Mrs. B., I felt that it might refresh her. I felt 
its force doubly as I recalled it, in order to tell 
its precious message to believers; and then the 
joy of her tear-choked words, ‘You have 
brought me the message I needed to-night.’ ” 





Besides her visits to her poor, this journal at 
Fahan contains thoughts suggested by her 
Bible readings, which are very significant. How 
she must have loved God’s Word, and what 
precious promises and meanings he led her to 


see in it, and to appropriate for herself! There 
were frequently visitors at the Fahan home, 
and Agnes was carefvi of their comfort: if 
servants were unskilled, she arranged the sit- 
ting-room, or prepared desserts, or gave direc. 
tions for garden-work, etc. She never expected 
God to own and bless the work performed to 
the neglect of home duties. 

After a brief married life, the sister who is 
her biographer rejoined the home circle as a 
widow. Soon after this, the mother proposed 
again, with a view to change of air as an im- 
provement to Agnes’s health, a month at Kai- 
serswreth. Resigning home duties and her 
poor into her sister’s hands, she started. 

Arrived at Kaiserswerth, she was soon busy, 
though her lack of ease in conversing in Ger- 
man was at first a hinderance. She writes: 
“I was allowed to-day to do many little things 
for the patients, make beds, dress wounds, hear 
a child say her lesson, and help a blind girl in 
the preparation of hers for the pastor’s evening 
class.” 

Pastor Fliedner urged a change in her plans, 
so as to include a six-months’ stay; he wished 
her, upon her return home, to be prepared to 
train others. “Weare too apt,” he said, “to be 
contented with spending our own strength, and 
think too little of training up others to take our 
places when the Lord shall call us hence.” 

Though not proposing to become a deaconess, 
she yet preferred, while at Kaiserswerth, to 
adopt the deaconess uniform, as attracting less 
attention from the sick, making them forgetful 
that a stranger and a foreigner was waiting on 
them. Her first training was in the men’s hos- 
pital; her first work, “washing of glasses, etc., 
used by the sick during the night, then dusting 
and washing furniture in the bedrooms, seeing 
the dressing of wounds, etc., washing up of 
breakfast things, and then to sit in the room 
with a dying man.” 

She left the question of her longer stay at 
Kaiserswerth entirely with her mother. 

“Is it not better to stay and learn thoroughly, 
not by halves? But O, my heart goes so after 
my people! Whatever you decide for me, 
mother darling, to return home or to remain 
here, is alike to me. So much is to be said on 
both sides; either would make me happy; and 
yet in either I shall have something to regret in 
losing the other.” 

The mother left her to choose. “ May God 
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guide me! home, country, and poor are very 
dear, and yet now I am here, should I not stay 
and learn?” 

As ,an instance of the absolute obedience 
enforced in the Kaiserswerth establishment, I 

uote the following from a letter: 

“On Saturday there was a telegram from Pas- 
tor D. from Syria for an immediate re-enforce- 
ment of sisters; so that afternoon two started 
off to bid their parents good-by. ,They returned 
on Monday, to leave at day-break on Tuesday. 
The parents of one were old and feeble, and 
they objected to the distance; home duties 
must have the first preference; so a sister, who 
was to have gone to Berlin, went to Syria in- 
stead. She arrived here Monday night at mid- 
night, heard the change in her destination, and 
was off before six.” 

From the men’s hospital Agnes was trans- 
ferred, as her next scene of training, to the 
orphans’ asylum. About this time came an 
urgent appeal from the establishment in Syria, 
and Agnes asked her mother’s permission to 
offer herself temporarily. 

“The English,” she says, “send plenty of 
money, but hands are wanting. It is no new 
thought with me that mine are strong and will- 
ing. I would gladly offer them. Could my 
own mother bear to think of her child in Syria 
for the next few months instead of Germany? 
It is but temporary, yet an urgent case. My 
favorite motto came last Sunday, ‘The Lord 
hath need of thee.’ If he has need of my 
mother’s permission to her child, he will enable 
her to give it. This is but the expression of a 
wish, and if my own mother were to be made 
too anxious by the granting of it, let it be as if 
unasked.” 

She did not go to Syria; Pastor Fliedner 
hinself deciding that England had stronger 
claims upon her when she should have com- 
pleted her training. She seems never to have 
seriously contemplated the joining of the sister- 
hood of deaconesses. The training she consid- 
ered the essential part; and that was to make 
her useful among God’s poor wherever her lot 
might be cast, but particularly in her own loved 
Ireland. 

The privations she submitted to, the menial 
tasks she performed in order to secure her 
training, were not few; neither was her absence 
from home a thing she little felt, yet she joyfully 
endured hardness for Jesus’ sake/ She speaks 
of one little twelve-years-old, scarcely heavier 
than a healthier child of as many months, cov- 
ered with sores. “It requires the greatest skill 
to touch, much more to move him. At first I 
could have cried each time I touched him; for 








between real pain and pettedness he used to 
scream so; now I can do every thing for him.” 

It must seem to every one who reads this 
sketch a great waste of power, in requiring so 
much of the menial services from the sisters in 
training, when, under their oversight, it might 
have been done by hands unfitted to other work. 
Agnes felt this: “It would be hard to draw the 
line, and yet I can not but regret that so much 
of the sisters’ time is taken up by the most 
menial occupations, leaving so little time for 
quiet reading and prayer.” 

But I must hasten my sketch to a conclusion. 
The six months’ leave of absence at Kaisers- 
werth, granted by her mother, came to a close, 
anda letter from Mrs. Raynard, closely connected 
with the “ Bible work” in London, begging for 
Agnes’s assistance in a temporary emergency, 
called her from Kaiserswerth to London. Here 
she was soon afterward joined by her mother 
and sister. And now she was called upon to 
decide her future life-work. She loved her home 
and her Fahan poor, yet seems to have been 
willing to trust them to her mother’s and sister’s 
care. The London Bible work—the visiting, as 
a Bible reader, those who needed her ministra- 
tions—was well adapted to her feelings. It was 
proposed to place the sick paupers of the Liv- 
erpool work-house under the care of trained 
nurses. Agnes was asked to become the su- 
perintendent of this band of nurses, and to train 
others for their position. She hesitated. Her 
training at Kaiserswerth, though invaluable, 
was not sufficient in its knowledge of hospital 
workings; to secure this she must enter a hos- 
pital, and work with the Nightingale nurses for 
a year. 

Miss Nightingale kindly but plainly set before 
her the privations of a year’s association, during 
her training, with the respectable but unedu- 
cated women who were employed as hospital 
nurses. She decided that duty lay in that direc- 
tion, and, therefore, she would enter that path. 
She asked no favors, but became one with her 
lowly companions; now on the staff of night 
nurses ; now standing by and assisting at some 
surgical operation. She was enabled to say, 
amid all this, “I never was happier.” This 
expression of happiness is a marked feature in 
her character. She never dwelt upon her self- 
denials; she loved her home; she loved nature 
and a country life; yet she felt that this hospital 
nursing was the path of usefulness to which she 
was called, and she loved her work. “Home, 
position, the refinements of life are pleasures, 
but where one has work they are not neces- 
saries. Perhaps later I may be able to combine 
them more than at present.” 
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The greatest heroism of her life seems to be 
the assuming the charge of the nurses for the 
Liverpool work-house. Of course she must here 
meet humanity in its most degraded forms ; the 
most loathsome diseases must also be bravely 
met and nursed. We are told that in some of 
the wards policemen were found necessary to 
keep the peace. Her sister speaks of a visit 
made by herself and mother soon after she 
came to the Liverpool work-house; how they 
contrasted the gloomy surroundings to the home 
she had left; how they thought of the dreary 
isolation in which she had placed herself; “but 
once in her rooms, where she greeted us with a 
face more radiant than ever, it was impossible 
to look at and pity her.” 

Three years were passed in this position, 
winning the love of the poor sufferers, who spoke 
of her as “the lady,” leading many of them to 
Jesus ; and then the Master said, “It is enough ; 
come up higher.” An infectious fever, con- 
tracted in the discharge of duty, was the mes- 
senger hesent. A nurse, leaning over her as the 
final scene was drawing on, and watching her 
sufferings, said, “ You will soon be with Jesus.” 
“1 shall be better there,” was the answer. She 
spoke no more on earth. 





THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


C4 { OW to preserve health, cure disease, and 
prolong life, are problems which have 
naturally occupied the anxious attention 

of mortals ever since that remote period when 

the first death startled surviving humanity. 

Even philosophers have imagined that there 

must be in nature some element or production 

which, if found, would cure all bodily ills, and 
enable man to attain a more than patriarchal 
age. The old alchemists, in addition to their 
search after the philosopher’s stone, set them- 
selves to work to discover such a production, 
which they termed e/ixir vita, or the elixir of 
life. Sometimes they believed themselves that 
they had hit upon it, and were reputed by others 
to have done so. The great alchemist and 
chemist of England, Roger Bacon—the dis- 
coverer of gunpowder and the inventor of the 
magic lantern—was one of those who firmly 
believed in the elixir. He held the opinion 

which had been suggested by alchemists of a 

much earlier date, that it was to be found in 

gold reduced to a solution by a strong acid. 

There was a story current in his time that an 

old man, while plowing, turned up in a field in 

Sicily a golden vessel which contained some 

yellow water, and, venturing to drink it, found 








his wrinkles and his decrepitude pass away, 59 
that he again enjoyed youthful vigor. The tale 
was believed by Bacon, and he had no doubt 
that this wonderful liquid must have been the 
solution of gold. He drank, it is said, repeated 
draughts, to enjoy its beneficial effects; and 
when he died, at the good old age of eighty, 
many of his contemporaries believed that jt 
was not from natural causes, but from poison 
administered by some of his brother monks. 

After him rose others with equal faith in the 
elixir. Roger Bacon died at the close of the 
thirteenth century. Two hundred years after, 
the Swiss chemist, Paracelsus, was reputed 
throughout Europe to have made the grand 
discovery of the elixir. He certainly cured 
diseases in what appeared to be a marvelous 
manner, but it is now believed that the means 
he employed were simply the free use of mer- 
cury and opium, which remedies were repudi- 
ated by the doctors of his time. He made 
great pretense of having been initiated into 
many of the hidden mysteries of alchemy in the 
East, where he had accompanied the son of the 
Cham of Tartary on his travels. But his credit 
as a possessor of the elixir was very much 
shaken when he died at the comparatively early 
age of forty-eight. 

The pretended possession of an elixir vite 
was a fertile source of gain to quacks such as 
Dr. Dee, who made alchemy a kind of accom- 
paniment to fortune-telling. But while the igno- 
rant and credulous were always ready to believe 
any impostor who declared he had found it, 
there were others of a widely different stamp 
who believed, with Roger Bacon, that the elixir 
was really accessible to scientific research. 
Francis, Lord Bacon, a greater man in science 
than his namesake, was one of these, and he 
left in his works sundry precepts to be observed 
in the investigation. The great French philos- 
opher, Descartes, believed he had discovered 
the elixir, and is said to have confidently ex- 
pected that he would’ attain the age of some 
hundreds of years. Nevertheless, he died when 
he had reached fifty-five only. His friends, 
however, as in Roger Bacon’s case, so firmly 
trusted the philosopher’s own opinion, that they 
persisted, on his death, that he must have been 
poisoned. 

Belief in the elixir has long faded away, or, 
if held occasionally by individual enthusiasts, 
they find the progress of knowledge and thought 
in modern times has disposed the world to 
scout the notion as preposterous. The water 
of life flows not in earthly streams, and is not 
prepared by human hands. Only in the parae 
dise of God may men quaff immortality. 
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O form a correct estimate of a man’s writ- 
ings and literary character, we must rightly 
appreciate the age in which he lived. His 

education and surroundings, as well as the in- 
stitutions of his country, must be taken into 
account in the making up of our judgment. We 
must understand that subtile influence which 
none can define, but which every one feels in 
his time, called the spirit of the age. Ht is not 
that this confers genius, increases native talent, 
or changes the original temperament, but it 
directs, controls, and modifies all. Many a life 
is turned upon the hinge of circumstance, nor 
was Milton’s exempt from the influence of out- 
ward things. He lived in an age of transition 


between old errors and new truths. The long 
Vol. XXXIII. —3* 





reign of Elizabeth had been a period of intel- 
lectual strife, and the contest was still raging 
when James succeeded to the throne. The 
principles of the Reformation in religious con- 
cerns were gradually producing a change in re- 
gard to matters purely civil and political. 

The Church had, doubtless, often protested 
against the exercise of force, and in favor of 
the rights of conscience; but that with the 
Church only, these great moral principles of 
social and religious freedom were lodged, and 
that it was their sole agent or representative, 
the early Protestants against the Papacy de- 
nied. True, they were themselves persecutors, 
but their teachings were opposed to their own 
practices. The fetters were scarcely broken of 
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old precedents and forms, the enlarged ideas of 
freedom and personal rights were not yet un- 
derstood. In such a condition of society, Mil- 
ton seemed like his own lion, “pawing to get 
free his hinder parts;” held back by the re- 
straints of custom, welcomed forward by his 
glowing anticipations of a free commonwealth, 
which he was destined never to see. 

The home of Milton’s boyhood was a warm 
and happy one. His father was a man @f lib- 
eral culture, bred to the law, and, though pru- 
dent in business, did not make himself a slave 
to the world. He cultivated piety and litera- 
ture, and especially music; and under his train- 
ing his son contracted a fondness for letters, 
and grew up with a serious disposition, a regard 
for religion as the chief concern in life, and a 
dutiful affection for his parents, who nourished 
in him a love for things sacred and divine. He 
was early sent to school, and afterward to col- 
lege. He studied hard and sat up late, delving 
after treasures of knowledge, and pursuing the 
established ¢rivium and guadrivium with una- 
bated diligence. In due time he took his de- 
grees from Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

He had been destined to the ministry, and 
entered upon his studies with reference to this 
end; but on arriving at some maturity of years, 
and “perceiving what tyranny had invaded the 
Church,” to use his own language, “that he 
who would take orders must subscribe slave 
and take an oath withal, which, unless he took 
with a conscience that would retch, he must 
either straight perjure or split his faith,” he 
thought it better to prefer a blameless silence 
to the “sacred office of speaking, bought and 
begun with servitude and forswearing.” To 
this conclusion he probably came even before 
leaving college. He was then in his twenty- 
fourth year; but for his father’s profession he 
had no liking, nor was he emulous of a life of 
trade and business. Without doubt his parents 
would have been pleased to see him settled and 
earning his own living; but the pious father 
may have discerned the inward promptings of a 
higher nature and the secret guiding of a direct- 
ing Providence, and acquiesced in the studious 
leisure of his son, who had even now given 
evidence. of his superior ability. 

In five years’ time he read through the entire 
Greek and Roman literature, from its early 
Ionian cradle to its late Byzantine tomb. He 
was a diligent reader of English books, and 
made himself proficient in the French, Italian, 
and Hebrew. During this period he probably 
wrote some of his compilations which were 
published in his old age, and began to collect 
the materials for a Latin dictionary, which were 
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subsequently used by the editors of the new 
Thesaurus, published at Cambridge in 1693, 
He also stored his memory with the innumera- 
ble thoughts and passages from the ancient and 
modern classics of Greece and Italy, as well 
as from the literature of his own country, that 
he afterward transfused with such prodigality 
and skill into “ Paradise Lost.” Unconsciously, 
in his earnest pursuit of truth and beauty at 
this period, he was laying up for himself treas- 
ures that, next to religion, strengthened and 
cheered his soul in the midst of dangers and in 
darkness. But upon all he set his own image 
and superscription. He reforged and polished 
whatever he took from the mines of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, or the Greek tragedists, and 
fashioned it into forms of transcending loveli- 
ness and majesty. 

After the death of his mother, Milton ob- 
tained his father’s permission to travel on the 
Continent. He left home with one servant and 
letters of introduction to many of the most 
celebrated scholars of Europe. He passed 
through France, stopping at Paris on his way, 
where he was courteously received by Sir 
Thomas Scudamore, King Charles’s embassa- 
dor, and by him introduced to the learned Hugo 
Grotius, at that time resident minister at the 
French Court, for Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
A few days after, when he set out for Italy, he 
obtained letters from the embassador to the 
English merchants on his route, that they might 
show him any civilities in their power. He 
visited Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, and Flor- 
ence, at which city he remained two months. 
Here he contracted an intimacy with many per- 
sons of rank and learning, and was a constant 
attendant at their literary parties. From Flor- 
ence he went to Siena, and thence to Rome, 
where he also spent about two months, receiv- 
ing the most friendly attentions from the Pa- 
pal librarian and other learned and ingenious 
men. Thence he continued his route to Naples. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Manso, 
Marquis of Villa and the friend of Tasso, who 
accompanied the intelligent stranger in his in- 
spection of the principal curiosities of that city. 
It was to Manso that Milton addressed one of 
the most elegant of his Latin poems. 

While at Naples, he received news from home 
which induced him to hasten his return. “When 
I was preparing,” says he, “to pass over into 
Sicily and Greece, the sad news of civil war 
coming from England called me back; for I 
considered it disgraceful, that, while my fellow- 
countrymen were fighting for liberty at home, I 
should be traveling for my own amusement 
abroad.” Accordingly he retraced his steps 
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through Italy, revisiting Rome and Florence, 
and stopping at Lucca, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Venice, and proceeding through Verona and 
Milan, along the Leman Lake, to Geneva. At 
the latter place he held daily conferences with 
John Deodati, the learned professor of theology. 
Thence, pursuing his former route through 
France, he returned to his native country, after 
an absence of fifteen months. 

His acquaintance with scholars abroad only 
stimulated him the more to literary pursuits at 
home. Their encomiums on his early poems 
gratified him greatly. “I began,” he says, 
“thus far to assent to them, and to divers of 
my friends here and at home, and not less to an 
inward prompting which now grew daily upon 
me, that by labor and intent study—which I 
take to be my portion in this life—joined with 
the strong propensity of nature, I might leave 
something so written to after-times as they 
should not willingly let it die.” 

With his return to England, Milton’s public 
life properly begins. The later troubles of 
Charles’s reign, the convening of the Long 
Parliament, the raising of the republican stand- 
ard, the flight and capture of the king, his trial 
before the extraordinary court of the people 
and the execution of its sentence, speedily 
followed. The nation divided itself into two 
great political parties—royalists and republic- 
ans. Nor was it a civil contest only—it was 
also a religious strife. Episcopacy and Pres- 
byterianism were arrayed against each other. 
Calvinism was becoming more bitter, Armin- 
ianism more arrogant. The crown and miter 
were supporters of each other against Puritan- 
ism and liberty, and the strife on both sides 
became acrimonious and severe. As soon as 
he was able, Milton hired a spacious house in 
the city of London for himself and his books, 
of which he had made a rare collection while 
abroad, and returned with new zest to his liter- 
ary pursuits, awaiting with calmness the issue 
of the contest which he trusted to the wise 
conduct of Providence and the courage of the 
people. 

But in a time of so much political excitement, 
it was not to be expected that so ardent a re- 
publican as Milton, and one, too, so capable of 
appealing in burning words to the hearts of the 
principal leaders of both parties, should remain 
silent. Nor was he; and now began those 
severe exertions which eventually cost him the 
loss of both his eyes, and almost of his life. 

Between his poetic youth and his ripe poetic 
age, his life was filled with what he calls the 
“labors of his left-hand only ;” yet even in 
these, his political writings and the controver- 





sial pamphlets which he published, the divine 
faculty breaks out, and his prose is all aglow 
with the spirit of poetry. Where we least ex- 
pect it, some striking passage falls upon the 
ear like a lost strain from another world; the 
words are full of the melody of song and the 
thoughts warm the soul like the bugle-notes of 
victory., He seems occasionally to be spurning 
his prose under foot, and to be mounting aloft 
on poetic wings,—his own assurance that the 
muses had not deserted their darling child. 
Most of those to whom Milton’s name is famil- 
iar as a household word, know him only as a 
poet; but his prose writings are not inferior to 
his stately verse. Amid much that is coarse 
and intemperate, occurs many a paragraph of 
unexampled beauty and eloquence. He wrote 
in pure, nervous, idiomatic English, except 
where he composed in Latin; and even there 
his style is rich, manly, and perspicuous, though 
no translation can express all the force and 
rhythmical cadence of the original. 

In 1641 he gave to the world the first of his 
polemical treatises, “Of Reformation touching 
Church Discipline in England, and the Causes 
that hitherto have hindered it.” This argument 
against the rule of bishops was succeeded in 
the same year by his works on “ Prelatical Epis- 
copacy,” “The Reason of Church Government 
urged against Prelaty,” and “Some Strictures 
ona Publication of Bishop Hall,” and the next 
year by “An Apology for Smectymnuus.” 

But Milton’s labors did not occupy his atten- 
tion so fully as to render him insensible to the 
attractions of the other sex. He was thirty-five 
years old, when, in the month of May, 1643, he 
took a short excursion into the country, and 
returned married. His wife was the eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, a royalist magis- 
trate in the county of Oxfordshire. Political 
rancor then ran high, and it seems strange that 
a republican suitor on one side should win the 
daughter of a fierce royalist on the other; but 
love solves many mysteries. It is well known 
that Milton and his wife did not live happily 
together, and within a few weeks of their mar- 
riage Mrs. Milton left London to visit the home 
of her parents, and did not come back. Her 
stay was protracted, and no demand of her 
husband could induce her to retyrn, She re- 
fused to answer his letters, and spurned with 
contempt his messengers. Whatever may have 
been the actual causes of this separation, I 
fancy one hint may, be found in the table scenc 
where Adam sat with the angel in earnest dis- 
course, and Eve busied herself in serving, “no 
fear lest dinner cool,” as well as other hints 
elsewhere in “ Paradise Lost.” 
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Let us suppose the case thus: Milton has a 
friend in his library with whom he is discussing 
some grave question of politics, theology, Yor 
literature. His wife, unable to understand and 
take part in the conversation, retires to the 
kitchen to prepare dinner. Exactly at the right 
instant for preserving the proper flavor of her 
dishes, the leg of mutton roasted just enough, 
the vegetables cooked to the minute, the cakes 
exhaling a delicious aroma as they are drawn 
from the oven, the pudding with its sauces in 
the most toothsome condition, the table is 
spread, and the meal is announced. 

The master is in the midst of an argument on 
the proper place of the czsural pause in one 
of the choral verses of “Prometheus Vinctus.” 
Scansion and rhythm are tested by ears attuned 
to harmony; the simple grandeur of the ode, 
the thoughts that compassed the heavens and 
the earth, the patient endurance of him who 
was suffering, an immortal in behalf of mortals, 
and the triumph of will over agony and shame, 
have greater attractions to the poet and his 
friend than the pleasures of the table, and the 
summons is unheeded. 

“Mr. Milton, pray, come to dinner”—the tone 
exhibits a trace of vexation. 

“Yes, my dear,” and the discussion proceeds. 
Minute after minute flies away ; and poor Mrs. 
Milton, afraid lest her dinner spoil, the sauces 
become hard, her well-cooked turnips and cauli- 
flower grow tasteless, her dessert turn mawkish, 
repeats the call more peremptorily. 

No heed. 

Was there ever a housewife so injured? 


Tears are her only relief; but injured pride finds | 


no relief in tears. When, at length, dinner is 
eaten, we may imagine the condition of both it 
and its mistress. 

Now let us suppose this scene repeated; the 
prospect of its life-long recurrence ; let us imag- 
ine Milton’s exactions, his real severity but 
little tempered with his poetical tenderness, and 
his wife’s escape from a life of servitude and 
Puritanic austerity is not marvelous. Mrs. Mil- 
ton was sustained by her family; but whether 
purely political reasons had much to do with 
this separation is, I think, doubtful. It gave 
origin, however, to Milton’s four treatises on 
the subject of divorce, which, though ingenious 
and eloquent, savored so strongly of the modern 
doctrine of free love and loose marriage ties 
that they produced but little impression on the 
public mind. 

Mrs. Milton was a woman of light character, 
without any mental resources, brought up to a 
life of frivolity and play, associating with gay 
cavaliers of like culture, or flirting with the 








licentious officers of the king’s court, and taught 
only 
“To sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troll the tongue and roll the eye.” 
Though pretty and winsome, and in some 
things accomplished, she had no ballast. The 
beautiful pictures drawn by Miss Manning in 
her “ Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
afterward Mrs. Milton,” are not quite true; for 
they give her a deal more of sentiment and 
thoughtfulness than she actually possessed, 
Through the interference of friends she was 
afterward reconciled to her husband, to whom 
her father’s family was indebted for many good 
offices in the heated contests which followed. 

After the death of Charles, both parties ap. 
pealed to public opinion, which both makes and 
administers the laws. On the king’s side were 
the nobles and bishops, the lords temporal and 
spiritual of the realm. On the other were the 
people, the real makers of the Commonwealth, 
the strength and support of the Kingdom. In 
such cases there is always a third class—a hire- 
ling throng who are for sale to the highest 
bidder, and who easily swear fealty to either 
master. It was a daring contest on both sides, 
The king’s partisans, with Charles II at their 
head, engaged the services of Salmasius, one 
of the most learned men on the continent, and 
Professor in the University of Leyden, to un- 
dertake the advocacy of their cause in a treatise 
such as might be submitted to scholars through- 
out Europe. This he did in his “Defensio 
Regia,” or Defense of the King. It was writ- 
ten in Latin, and abounded in passages of great 
force and beauty. Lacking, however, in court- 
esy and good manners, he poured upon the 
English people, and particularly upon Milton, 
a whole volume of abuse and scurrility ; but, it 
must be confessed, he did it rhetorically, and 
with almost Ciceronian eloquence. He crowded 
tropes and figures and quotations upon his pages, 
but mingled obloquy with argument and lies 
with conceits. He claimed the field as his own, 
with no one able to enter the lists against him. 
The effect was likely to be damaging to the 
popular cause, and must, if possible, be coun- 
teracted; but who was equal to the occasion? 

In this emergency the leaders of the repub- 
lican movement approached Milton to secure 
his help in opposing Salmasius. He had already 
given proof of his ability as a controversial 
writer, and as a champion of the Government 
in his polemical treatises, but especially in his 
- Eikonoklastes,” an answer to the “ Eikon Bas- 
ilike,” at first supposed to be written by the 
king himself. His excessive labors had weak- 
ened his eyes, one of which was now quite 
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blind, and additional labor threatened the loss of 
the other; but, contrary to the advice of his sur- 
geon and his friends, he did not hesitate. With 
his clear understanding and far-sighted view of 
the results, he calculated his resources and 
undertook the task. The learning and argu- 
ments of his adversary were met with superior 
learning and more cogent argument. His Latin 
style was equally pure, but more glowing, rich, 
and exuberant. He piled epithet upon epithet ; 
he tossed his adversary, like a mad bull, upon 
the horns of his dilemmas; he ridiculed him 
for his bad grammar or worse rhetoric; he 
convicted him of ignorance even in his vaunted 
profession ; and, like the angels at war, he 
plucked up the hills by their roots and hurled 
them in avalanches at his foe. 

Salmasius, who had anticipated an easy vic- 
tory, did not expect such an attack. He had 
used rudeness and scorn and contumely; he 
was met with like weapons, and they cut keenly. 
Milton, exasperated beyond measure, was not 
choice in his invective. He calls the defender 
of royalty “a filthy, rascally fool ;” “an idiot ;” 
“a vain, flashy man;” “a raving, distracted 
cuckoo;” “a clown;” “a driveling ass ”—in- 
deed, he exhausts the whole vocabulary of Bil- 
lingsgate; he out-Herods Herod; he annihi- 
lates him. Salmasius attempted no rejoinder ; 
and shortly after he died, of chagrin at his 
defeat, it is said. 

The effect of Milton’s Defense was overwhelm- 
ing. He had more than satisfied the hopes and 
opinions of his fellow-citizens, and received from 
the most eminent scholars abroad their appro- 
bation and applause. As Salmasius, had so sig- 
nally failed in the cause of the Stuarts, it was 
not to be expected that they could obtain aid 
from other persons of like standing and scholar- 
ship. At length, however, an obscure clergy- 
man by the name of Dumoulin, assisted by 
Alexander More, a Scotch royalist settled in 
France, ventured to put forth a second attack 
upon the English Commonwealth, the judges 
who had sentenced Charles I, and Milton, who 
had defended their acts. His work was pub- 
lished anonymously, under the title, “The Royal 
Blood Crying to Heaven for Vengeance on the 
English Parricides.” To this libel Milton re- 
plied in his “Second Defense of the People of 
England.” If his first Defense was powerful, 
convincing, and brilliant with its splendid dic- 
tion, this was even more so. He pours forth 
a stream of the most impassioned and vehement 
eloquence. Scorn and contempt never had a 
more self-sustained or fiercer advocate. Borne 
down by the current of his indignant utterances, 
convicted of impiety and fraud, of sacrilege and 
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lust—crimes which Milton is not backward in 
urging against More, whom he considered the 
real author of the attack—these defamers of the 
English people sought to hide themselves from 
public execration, and More even disclaimed 
any connection with their joint publication. 

Notwithstanding their personal attack upon 
his character and conduct, Milton carries him- 
self with a loftier indignation than he does in 
his first Defense. There, his personalities and 
obloquies were really foreign to his argument, 
though he judged that, for public effect, the 
best way to answer a fool was according to his 
folly; here, they are forced upon him, and he 
is thus led to speak of things relating to his 
own history and that of the most illustrious 
of his fellow-republicans. With a pardonable 
pride, he takes a retrospect of the events of his 
life, and speaks frankly of himself, of his celeb- 
rity, of the commendation he had received, and 
of the works which he had accomplished; but, 
even in this, his piety masters his vanity, and 
he accords all his achievements to the Divine 
beneficence, which he thought it right devoutly 
to commemorate. 

The Defense closes with a stirring address to 
the people of England. He exhorts them to 
preserve their liberty by cultivating piety, by 
cherishing justice, by practicing temperance, by 
subjugating avarice, ambition, and sensuality, 
and by expelling all luxury from themselves 
and their families. “Let these,” he says, 

“Let these be the first enemies whom you sub- 
due: this constitutes the campaign! of peace; these 
are triumphs, difficult indeed, but bloodless, and far 
more honorable than those trophies which are pur- 
chased only by slaughter and by rapine. Unless 
you are victors in this service, it is in vain that you 
have been victorious over the despotic enemy in the 
field. For if you think that it is a more grand, a 
more beneficial, or a more wise policy, to invent sub- 
tle expedients for increasing the revenue, to multiply 
our naval and military force, to rival in craft the 
embassadors of foreign States, to form skillful trea- 
ties and alliances, than to administer unpolluted 
justice to the people, to redress the injured and 
to succor the distressed, and speedily to restore to 
every one his own, you are involved in a cloud of 
error; and too late will you perceive, when the illu- 
sion of these mighty benefits has vanished, that in 
neglecting these, which you now think inferior con- 
siderations, you have only been precipitating your 
own ruin and despair.” (Prose Works, St. John’s 
ed., Vol. I, p. 295.) 

If his “Second Defense of the People of 
England” is, on some accounts, the most inter- 
esting, the most eloquent and spirited of all 
his works, the one which abounds in more co- 
gent argumentation and more striking passages 
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than any other is, perhaps, the “ Areopagit- 
ica”—an appeal to the Parliament of England 
in behalf of the liberty of unlicensed printing. 
The Government of the Commonwealth, in 
shaking off the monarchy, had not thrown off 
its clogs ; and the censorship of literature was 
as burdensome and exacting as ever. Against 
this tyranny Milton uttered his indignant pro- 
test. He undertakes to show that not only the 
Government, but the people, are benefited by 
the freedom of the press; that neither morals 
nor religion is conserved by its restrictions; 
and he works out his problem triumphantly. 

To the objection that an unlicensed press 
would corrupt virtue, and give greater currency 
to vice, by the publication of impure literature, 
he says: 

“If we think to regulate printing, thereby to rec- 
tify manners, we must regulate all recreations and 
pastimes, all that is delightful to man. No music 
must be heard, no song be set or sung, but what is 
grave and Doric. There must be licensing dancers, 
that no gesture, motion, or deportment be taught 
our youth, but what by their allowance shall be 
thought honest. . . It will ask more than the work 
of twenty licensers to examine all the lutes, the vio- 
lins, and the guitars in every house; they must not 
be suffered to prattle as they do, but must be licensed 
what they may say. And who shall silence all the 
airs and madrigals that whisper softness in cham- 
bers? The windows also and the balconies must be 
thought on ; these are shrewd books, with dangerous 
frontispieces, set to sale: Who shall prohibit them ? 
Shall twenty licensers? The villages also must have 
their visitors, to inquire what lectures the bagpipe 
and the rebec reads, even to the ballatry and the 
gamut of every municipal fiddler ; for these are the 
countryman’s Arcadias and his Monte Mayors.” 
(Areopagitica, Vol. II, p. 73.) 


But even that which is most objected to, the 
teaching, along with other things, of heresy, of 
untruth, and of evil, Milton declares to be a 
means of discipline: 


“As, therefore, the state of man now is, what 
wisdom can there be to choose, what continence to 
forbear, without the knowledge of evil? He that 
can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits 
and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet dis- 
tinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he 
is the true wayfaring Christian. I can not praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and seeks her adver- 
sary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. 
Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world; 
we bring impurity rather; that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, 
therefore, which is but a youngling in the contempla- 
tion of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice 
promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a 
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blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an 
excremental whiteness ; which was the reason why 
our sage and serious poet Spenser, whom I dare be 
known to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aqui- 
nas, describing true temperance under the person 
of Guyon, brings him in with his palmer through the 
cave of Mammon and the bower of earthly bliss, 
that he might see and know, and yet abstain.” (Areo. 
pagitica, Vol. II, p. 68.) 


The loss and detriment which the system of 
licensing put the nation to, Milton declares to 
be greater thar. if some enemy at sea should 
stop up all their havens and ports and creeks; 
for it hindered the importation of the richest 
merchandise—truth. The literature of other 
countries was to be welcomed; but he who 
thought that the people of England should 
abide forever in their present condition, that 
the reformation had then reached its ultimate 
limit, and that they had gained all, was yet far 
short of truth. He goes on: 

“ Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her 
Divine Master, and was a perfect shape, most glori- 
ous to look on; but when he ascended, and his 
apostles after him were laid asleep, then straight 
arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story 
goes of the Egyptian Typhon, with his conspirators, 
how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered them to the four winds. From that 
time, ever since, the sad friends of truth, such as 
durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis 
made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and 
down, gathering up limb by limb, still as they could 
find them. We have not yet found them all, lords 
and commons, nor ever shall do, till her Master’s 
second coming; he shall bring together every joint 
and member, and shall mold them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection.” (Areopagitica, 
Vol. II, p. 89.) 


Milton’s endeavor to promote real and sub- 
stantial freedom led him to consider not only 
the religious and civil species of liberty, but 
that which his unhappy marriage suggested, 
domestic. In the latter he appears as a special 
pleader, and the point at issue with him was, 
whether he might not justly repudiate his own 
wife. How well he convinced himself is shown 
by his receiving her again to his arms, and ac- 
cording to her his forgiveness. Though his 
four treatises on the subject of divorce are in- 
genious, still they have carried so little weight 
that they are not even quoted by our modern 
marriage reformers. In them Milton’s picture 
of domestic and wedded life is perfect; and, 
though he never attained its ideal, his second 
and third marriages seem not to have been 
unhappy. 

The exigencies of the Government required 
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Milton’s services, and he was appointed Latin 
Secretary of State. This office he held during 
the administration of the Commonwealth by 
Parliament, and under the protectorates of 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell. His letters of 
State are models of terseness, elegance, and 
propriety; and though for a considerable por- 
tion of his public life he was entirely blind, and 
had to compose and write by the help: of an 
amanuensis, there seems no diminution of his 
energy, no flagging of his zeal. Almost the 
last act of his political career was the publica- 
tion of a letter to General Monk, entitled, “The 
Present Means and Brief Delineation of a Free 
Commonwealth, Easy to be put in Practice, and 
without Delay.” Hopeful to the end, he suc- 
cumbed only when he had “fallen on evil‘ days 
and evil tongues ;” and then shut himself up in 
retirement “to sing, and build the lofty rhyme” 
of Paradise Lost—the work for which all his 
previous life, with its continuous studies and its 
ceaseless activities, was but a splendid prepa- 
ration. 

Scattered throughout all of his prose writings 
appear the disjecta membra poete. Much is 
intemperate and coarse, yet there is “an epic 
grandeur of sustained and superabundant im- 
ages, the blast and the temerities of implacable 
and all-powerful passion, the sublimity of relig- 
ious and lyric exaltation.” Quiet and subdued 
pictures there are, indeed, after some of his 
dreadful outbursts. From amid the tempest of 
fury a serene sun shines through the rifts. We 
are caught in the gusts and whirlwinds of wrath, 
but are gently set down upon smooth meads 
and beside flower-skirted streamlets. After 
some dry and tedious discussion, we may often 
stumble upon some such passage of Doric 
beauty as this : 


“Nature hath her zodiac also, keeps her great 
annual circuit over human things, as truly as the sun 
and planets in the firmament; hath her anomalies, 
hath her obliquities in ascensions and declinations, 
accesses and recesses, as blamelessly as they in 
heaven ; and sitting in her planetary orb with two 
reins in each hand, one strait, the other loose, tem- 
pers the course of minds as well as bodies to several 
conjunctions and oppositions, friendly or unfriendly 
aspects, conseiting oftest with reason, but never con- 
trary. This in the effect no man of meanest reach 
but’ daily sees; and though to every one it appear 
not in the cause, yet to a clear capacity, well-nurtured 
with good reading and observation, it can not but be 
plain and visible.” (Expositions of Places in Scrip- 
ture, etc., Vol. III, p. 403.) 


Or this, in which he reviews the progress of 
free thought, inaugurated by the leaders of the 
Commons in England, strenuously advocated 





and defended by himself, and beginning already 
to influence society on the main-land of Europe: 


“T seem to survey, as from a towering height, the 
far-extended tracts of sea and land, and innumerable 
crowds of spectators, betraying in their looks the 
liveliest interest, and sensations the most congenial 
to my own. Here I behold the stout and manly 
prowess of the Germans disdaining servitude ; there, 
the generous and lively impetuosity of the French ; 
on this side, the calm and stately valor of the Span- 
iard; on that, the composed and wary magnanimity 
of the Italian. Of all the lovers of liberty and vir- 
tue, the magnanimous and the wise, in whatever 
quarter they may be found, some secretly favor, 
others openly approve; some greet me with congrat- 
ulations and applause; others, who had long been 
proof against conviction, at last yield themselves cap- 
tives to the force of truth. Surrounded by congre- 
gated multitudes, I now imagine that, from the col- 
umns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the 
nations of the earth recovering that liberty which 
they so long had lost; and that the people of this 
island are transporting to other countries a plant of 
more beneficial qualities and more noble growth than 
that which Triptolemus is reported to have carried 
from region to region; that they are disseminating 
the blessings of civilization and freedom among 
cities, kingdoms, and nations.” (Second Defense, 
Vol. I, p. 219.) 


What Milton imagined, in a few years became 
a fact; but beyond oceans and continents his 
countrymen and their descendants have carried 
ideas which are destined to subvert and save 
the world. 

The following paragraph illustrates not only 
the richness of Milton’s imagery, but the quaint- 
ness and exuberance of his style: 


“Love, if he be not twin-born, yet hath a brother 
wondrous like him, called Anteros; whom while he 
seeks all about, his chance is to meet with many false 
and feigning desires that wander singly up and down 
in his likeness: by them in their borréwed garb, 
Love—though not wholly blind as poets wrong him, 
yet having but one eye, as being born an archer 
aiming, and that eye not the quickest in this dark 
region here below, which is not Love’s proper sphere— 
partly out of the simplicity and credulity which is 
native to him, often deceived, embraces and consorts 
him with these obvious and suborned striplings as if 
they were his mother’s own sons; for so he thinks 
them while they subtilely keep themselves most on 
his blind side. But after a while, as his manner is, 
when soaring up into the high tower of his Apogzeum, 
above the shadow of the earth, he darts out the 
direct rays of his then most piercing eyesight upon 
the impostures and trim disguises that were used 
with him, and discerns that this is not his genuine 
brother, as he imagined; he has no longer the 
power to hold fellowship with such a personated 
mate ; for straight his arrows lose their golden heads 
and shed their purple feathers, his silken braids 
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untwine and slip their knots, and that original and fiery 
virtue given him by fate all on a sudden goes out 
and leaves him undeified and despoiled of all his 
force; till finding Anteros at last, he kindles and 
repairs the almost faded ammunition of his deity by 
the reflection of a coequal and homogeneal fire.” 
(Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Vol. III, p. 194.) 


Extracts like these might be multiplied into 
a volume. However pleased we should be to 
sit at the feet of this great master of English 
style, we must not tarry. We have scarcely 
turned the first leaf in these “labors of his left- 
hand,” and can only mention the titles of his 
principal prose writings not already named: 
“Considerations Touching the Likeliest Means 
to Remove Hirelings out of the Church;” “A 
Tractate on Education;” “The Ténure of 
Kings and Magistrates;” “Ready and Easy 
Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth ;” 
“History of Britain;” “De Logice Arte ;” 
“Treatise on the Christian Doctrine” (pub- 
lished posthumously); “History of Moscovia,” 
and “Animadversions on the Remonstrants’ 
Defence.” 

Educated in a Puritauic regard for religion, 
despising frivolity, and cultivating a serious 
and devout disposition, he seems emulous of 
the old Hebrew faith, with its litanies and its 
psalms. He who has listened to the chants of 
angels, who has caught the echoes of apocalyp- 
tic song, and has heard the unspeakable words, 
who has seen the vision of the throne, and has 
covered his face with his hands before the 
majestic presence, can never come back again 
to earth’s trifles or play with its toys. His 
citizenship henceforth is in heaven, and its 
language not unfamiliar upon his tongue. Lis- 
ten to the solemn grandeur of its utterances: 


“Thou, therefore, that: sittest in light and glory 
unapproachable, parent of angels and men! next, 
thee I implore, omnipotent King, Redeemer of that 
lost remnant whose nature thou didst assume, ineffa- 
ble and everlasting Love! and thou, the third sub- 
sistence of divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, the 
joy and solace of created things! one Tripersonal 
godhead ! ldok upon this thy poor and almost spent 
and expiring Church; leave her not thus a prey to 
these importunate wolves, that wait and think long 
till they devour thy tender flock; these wild boars 
that have broke into thy vineyard, and left the print 
of their polluting hoofs on the souls of thy servants. 
O let them not bring about their damned designs, 
that stand now at the entrance of the bottomless pit, 
expecting the watch-word to open and let out those 
dreadful locusts and scorpions, to reinvolve us in 
that pitchy cloud of infernal darkness where we 
shall never more see the sun of Thy truth again, 
never hope for the cheerful dawn, never more hear 
the bird of morning sing. Be moved with pity at 
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the afflicted state of this our shaken monarchy that 
now lies iaboring under her throes, and struggling 
against the grudges of more dreaded calamities, O 
Thou that. . . . didst pity the sad and ceaseless 
revolution of our swift and thick-coming SOrrows ; 
when we were quite breathless, of thy free grace 
didst motion peace and terms of covenant with us; 
and, having first well-nigh freed us from antichristian 
thralldom, didst build up this Britannic empire to a 
glorious and enviable height, with all her daughter. 
islands about her, stay us in this felicity.” (Of 
Reformation in England, Vol. II, p. 417.) 


The ring and rhythm of this orison is perfect, 
and reminds us of that magnificent invocation 
in “ Paradise Lost,” where the angels 

“*In heaven, above the starry sphere, 
Their happy hours in joy and hymning spent.” 
(Par. Lost, iii, 416.) 

The spirit which could so mingle devotion 
with argument, and burst out into praise and 
adoration in the midst of fierce dialectics, is one 
that could rise superior to his infirmity, and in 
the long night of his darkness could still 

“* Argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 


Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” (Sonnet xxii.) 





THE INDIA-RUBBER GROVES OF THE 
AMAZONS. 





my way to an intended exploration in the 

wilds of Bolivia, I made a journey up the 
River Madeira, the greatest tributary of the 
Amazons. It is a well-known river—perhaps 
the only secondary stream in South America, 
except the Paraguay, the name of which is 
known to most people—and it has been de- 
scribed by well-known writers ; still it has be- 
come changed so much in its aspect within the 
last few years, through the extensive and in- 
creasing manufacture of India-rubber in the 
forests on its banks, that a few observations 
made during so recent a journey may be wel- 
come to your readers. 

The Madeira enters the Amazons from the 
south, about nine hundred miles from Pard4, and 
ninety-five below the confluence of the River 
Negro. My starting-point on the present jour- 
ney was Mandos, the capital of the province of 
the Amazons, situated seven or eight miles up 
the latter river. I left this place at noon on 
May the 22d, in a canoe of about one ton bur- 
den, and a crew of six men, of mixed origin— 
white, black, and Indian—all, on the whole, 
good, well-behaved men; but on this occasion, 
as is usual at starting, they were all more or 


i the early Summer of last year, while on 
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less drunk: My canoe—built of a 
hard, heavy, and durable wood—was 
somewhat deeply laden with thirty- 
three baskets of mandioca-flour—the 
substitute for bread in this country— as 
our chief load; so I stopped to let 
my men get sober, before venturing 
out into the middle of the broad, tur- ~ 
bulent river. The union of the waters c 
of the Upper Amazons, and its tribu- = 
tary, the River Negro, is very curi- 
ous; the Amazons, at this point, is 
not even half the width of the Negro, 
and looks, indeed, like an affluent-en- 
tering at right angles, instead of the 
main stream ; the black water presses 
slowly out; the muddy water of the 
Amazons dashes fiercely at and holds 9 =="= 
it back, and, being colder and heavier, 
passes underneath it—sometimes for 
along distance. Once I sawit emerge 
beside the opposite bank, being thrown 
up by a shoal on the northern shore, 
called Lajes, after passing for at least 
three-quarters of a mile beneath the ; 
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unaltered. 

Toward evening we emerged from 
our resting-place and pulled for the 
middle of the river. For a while my 
men paddled lazily by moonlight ; 
they then lay down to sleep where 
best they could find room. No look- 
out is necessary on a voyage down 
the solitary river; if you drift in- 
shore, where the current might upset you over 
some snag or fallen tree, the sleepless mosqui- 
toes come on board and wake you up before 
any real danger occurs; but, unless there be a 
cross-wind, the canoe generally floats all right 
in mid-river. It is while thus floating that I 
have always felt most vividly the vastness of 
the Amazons. At the first peep of dawn, the 
men rouse themselves and commence rowing 
again. As daylight comes—and it does not 
come or go so fast as is often supposed, and, 
indeed, said—the men begin to talk, the first 
subject being, “ How far have we floated? where 
are we?” and the next, “Where shall we stop 
to make our morning cup of coffee?” To me 
it is indifferent, and I let my coffee-drinkers 
decide ; I have already drunk a tumbler of my 
health-giving guarana.* Coffee is soon made, 
and we push on to reach the friendly shelter of 
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*A substance made of the pounded seeds of a climbing- 
Plant—the Paullinia sorbilis—in various places on the southern 
tributaries of the Lower Amazons. 
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black water, with its direction almost ===> 
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a side-channel, before the day-breeze becomes 
strong ahead, and raises a “sea” that might 
trouble us if we remained outside. After the 
fire is made and coffee drunk, we again proceed 
leisurely—my men as yet putting forth only 
half their strength, as they wish to reserve 
themselves for the effort when we shall turn 
the bow up-stream, and thus have to paddle 
against the current. 

At two P. M., after twenty hours’ journey 
from the mouth of the River Negro, we reached 
the mouth of the Madeira. Though I had 
ascended and descended the Amazons just ten 
times, I had never before seen the mouth of 
this great tributary, said to be two thousand 
miles in length. Both steamers and canoes 
pass this place on the opposite or northern side | 
of the Amazons, and intervening islands par- | 
tially shut off the view. The mouth of the Ma- 
deira, that is the aperture in the bank of the 
Amazons by which its waters are poured forth, | 





must be nearly three miles across, but the river 
itself is not half so wide, and farther up, where | 
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it is free from islands, seldom very much over 
half a mile wide, and often less. 

The land separating the Madeira from the 
Amazons is for some miles low, and runs out 
into a spit of water-grass, amid which the waters 
meet; they now differed but little in color or 
temperature. From this point one had a good 
view of the great expanse and clear water-hori- 
zon of the Amazons below the union of the two 
rivers, but a poor one up the Madeira; in fact, 
owing to traveling along the bank, I did not for 
some days see any clear horizon on it; though 
from the middle of the mouth there is one, 

Great as it is, to one entering from the main 
Amazons, the Madeira seems but the child of a 
river. Our first feeling was—for the practical 
takes precedence of the sentimental—“ Here we 
need not fear storms; at worst we can cross 
for shelter; if we find the current too strong, 
we can cross.” The Amazons is so wide that 
no one would think of crossing. The current 
of the Madeira may perhaps, on an average of 
the whole year, not be more than that of the 
Amazons, but in flood time—and the river was 
still rising—it is far stronger, and almost every- 
where strong, uncompensated by slack or back- 
waters as the latter; it was, therefore, not with- 
out hard work that we could make some twelve 
miles a day, generally in more than twelve 
hours of traveling. Now and then we got a 
little spell of fair wind, and sailed merrily along ; 
but this was not often, for it was early yet for 
wind; otherwise, as the prevalent wind in the 
Amazons region is north-east—not south-east, 
as might be expected—the Madeira is some- 
times fairly swept by it. In the afternoon we 
got along very slowly ; but toward evening my 
crew would freshen up again; and, after dark, 
we generally had a spurt or two. One evening, 
in a north-west reach of the river, as the moon 
rose right ahead of us, one of the youngest of 
my men exclaimed, “Does the moon here rise 
up-stream?” This silly question sprung from 
his notion that the course of all rivers was the 
same as that of the Amazons; the others, how- 
ever, all laughed at him. 

On this lowest part—one hundred miles or 
so—of the Madeira there is is a scanty popula- 
tion, gathered in little groups where the ¢erra 
firma abuts on the river; the houses are, for 
the most part, pleasantly situated, and with a 
well-grown shade of fruit-trees around them; 
in fact, they are old settlements, founded before 
the days of India-rubber, and most of the people 
we saw were old, the younger members of their 
families being absent, if not settled, higher up. 
We landed at one house to ask for lemons and 





capsicum-peppers ; these, of course, they gave 








us free of charge, and also a few oranges—it 
was too early for many yet; and they sold us 
some tambaqui fish, both salt and fresh, saying 
they could kill as many as they liked just now, 
close by. They seemed to live quietly and in. 
dependently; making their own mandioca-flour, 
and growing their own coffee; getting a little 
money by selling fresh provisions to passing 
canoes, and now a little more by splitting wood 
for the steamers, now commencing to navigate 
this large tributary. 

At our rate of travel, it would have taken us 
six weeks or more to reach the rapids, which 
impede the navigation of this fine river some 
seven hundred miles up stream; but, on the 
morning of May 2gth, 1 was, according to prom- 
ise, taken in tow by a small government steamer, 
sent under the orders, rather than command, 
of Dr. Lisboa, a Brazilian civil engineer, partly 
that he might complete his previous survey of 
the Madeira, partly to convey, as far as the 
rapids, Senhor Henrique Eiras, a young Bra- 
zilian, on his way to his consulate at Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, in Bolivia. 

Soon after sunrise we reached Borba, a 
wretched little place about seventy-five miles 
from the mouth of the Madeira, once a town, 
now with but faint signs of life. Of yore it was 
famed for its tobacco, but is no longer so; but 
reputed as almost in a state of famine. He 
who should stay here would be likely to experi- 
ence what in “Alton Locke” we are told is 
instructive—and far be it from me to say that 
it is not so—the passing a day without enough 
to eat, despite all strivings to the contrary. 

Two pumpkins were all we could buy in the 
way of provender, and when the steamer had 
taken in wood, we started again. “No. 5,” I 
should say, was one of eight small screw-steam- 
ers—of thirty to forty tons register, including 
engine-room, I should think—stationed at Ma- 
ndos last year to facilitate the communications 
of the Provincial Government with out-of-the- 
way stations; for, previously, to any place off 
the main Amazons, it had to send its orders by 
canoe, and was often as miuch troubled to find a 
crew for one as I have been. “No. 5” hada 
plank awning over her whole length, but no deck, 
except in a small cabin at the stern; the engi- 
neers and crew of the steamer had to hang up 
their hammocks where they could, or sleep on 
the top of the wood; and the former especially 
had an uncomfortable time of it. Dr. Lisboa 
and Senhor Eiras slept in the stern cabin, and 
offered me a place, but I preferred my canoe 
Indeed, in the day-time, if the canoe were on 
the shady side of the steamer, it was the coolest 
and pleasantest place; and at night I had to 
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keep watch; indeed, in traveling, I have seldom 
passed more troubled and anxious nights. 
Even in the day-time, owing to strong currents 
or bad steering of the steamer, the canoe fre- 
quently took lumps of water on board, and it 
was necessary to have a man always ready to 
bale with a large calabash. At night, as the 
steersman was sometimes half asleep, this hap- 
pened much oftener; and when on the bank- 
side of the steamer, the canoe was liable to be 
dragged over or under fallen and projecting 
trees, or through the thick of the barrier-hedges 
of goyaba-rana, a bushy tree that lines the low- 
lands, and thus to be upset or nee 2 or 
cleared of all “tolda” and upper load. Thfough 
the strength of the bottom of the canoe, and, 
still more, good luck, we managed to escape 
serious mishap; but I would sooner pass the 
rapids of the Madeira, up and down, than be 
towed another week in such style. My own 
steersman, the only man in whom I had full 
confidence, after midnight was sick; so I took 
the bailing from midnight to daybreak, and got 
no regular sleep except from ten to twelve; now 
and then I was able to take a fitful nap, in the 
intervals between bailing, on the cross-plank ; 
the aching of one’s bones on an zfauda plank 
was not likely to let one sleep too long. 

And now it is daylight, and we are fairly in 
the India-rubber district ; indeed, it may be said 
to begin from Sapucaya-roca (hen-house), a 
small settlement on the right bank, with one 
tiled and white-washed house, the rest thatched, 
and a larger frontage and pleasanter look than 
Borba, because the houses face the river, not 
inland, as there. The general opinion seems to 
be that the higher up river, as far as the rapids, 
the better is the forest for India-rubber, and, be- 
yond doubt, the better it is as regards abundance 
of game and fish, a point of no small importance 
where you depend for animal food—at any rate 
fresh food—on fishing and shooting. On my way 
down by a sand-bank, a few miles above Sapu- 
caya-roca, I met a man who had been there two 
nights fishing, and with the best bait—“sardin- 
has”—and had caught absolutely nothing; 
most grateful he seemed for a piece of wretched 
dry Bolivian jerked-beef, compared with which 
Buenos Ayres beef is a delicacy, that I thought 
sorry stuff for him to take home to a sick 
child. He said he was tired of the hunger of 
this Lower Madeira, and should move to some 
other river, perhaps the Juru4d—he could not do 
better as regards abundance of food; he had 
been twenty years here, and not made much 





money, provisions were so dear; the India-rub- 
ber trees were just as productive where he was 
as at first, but game and fish were gone; curas- 


“years. 


sow-birds might be heard in the morning, but 
you would never see one, or if you did, it would 
be but once, for it would fly off long before you 
could get near it, and go Heaven knows where, 
and take good care not to whistle again all that 
day. 

And now for a few words about India-rubber 
making. The tree (Sipfhonia elastica) is one 
easily recognized in the forest, as, unlike very 
many forest-trees, it does not stretch out but- 
tresses all round the lower part of its stem, but 
rises from the very ground, straight and round 
and smooth as a column. Its bark is smooth, 
of a light grayish brown ; sometimes, but rarely, 
with a little red, in which case it is likely to be 
mistaken for another tree—the uhandiroba. 
Like all other trees of this vast forest, it does 
not throw off its branches till at a considerable 
height, therefore it is not easy, practically, to 
know it by its leaves, but you may by its fallen 
seeds. There is nothing remarkable in the 
shape and size either of its leaves or flowers, 
and the leaves have no resemblance to the 
caoutchouc-tree, so common in our conservato- 
ries. It is said that with ten years’ growth it is 
fit for tapping, and it is universally considered 
now that trees, if not over-tapped one year, 
yield the second year better than when they were 
virgin, and will continue so to yield for many 
It is very difficult to estimate the yield 
of a tree, either diurnal or annual, in “ milk,” 
or India-rubber; eight to twelve pounds per 
tree of the latter during the season, that is, the 
year, may be a rough approximation. Trees, 
even of the same size and near together, vary a 
good deal; and all trees, after long-continued 
dry weather, yield less, and, after rain, more, 
milk than usual; but after much rain the sap or 
“ milk ”—which, I should say, looks exactly like 
rich, creamy milk—yields in proportion less 
India-rubber, just as some cows’ milk yields but 
little butter. 

The first thing an India-rubber maker, coming 
to a new place, and finding trees sufficiently 
numerous to be worth working, has to do, is to 
make his “India-rubber path” through the 
trackless forest; that is, a path going from tree 
to tree to the number he wants. One hundred 
is considered an average for one man; for they 


‘are sure, like trees of all kinds in the Amazo- 


nian forests, to be much scattered. Then he 
must clean the trees of all moss and creepers, so 
that the milk may come out undefiled, and leave 
him clear space to tap. He must also have ready 
a heap of palm-nuts for smoking the milk ; but it 
is usual to tap the tree a little after cleaning, to 
get it accustomed to the process. The old way 
was to make a trough all round the tree near 
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the bottom, to catch the milk and convey it to 
a pan below; now this is nearly abandoned, 
and a little basin is fixed with clay below each 
puncture as soon as it is made; this gives more 
trouble, but the milk is thus caught directly, 
instead of running down the tree and getting 
injured by dirt or wet, and leaving a deposit, 
which forms so much rubber of an inferior and 
less “fine” quality. 

Wet coagulates the milk, and coagulated milk 
will not serve for “fine rubber ;” therefore, it is 
useless to go out on a wet morning; but with 
basins, the trees may be tapped within two or 


three hours after rain; with the “trough,” the’ 


whole day is wasted, as the bark long remains 
wet. The trees are tapped with a “macha- 
dinho,” or “little ax,” about a finger’s breadth 
and width, made on purpose; most of the little 
ax-heads now come from the United States. 
The puncture is made upward, at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and should not pass 
into the wood, nor, indeed, quite through the 
bark; there is a knack in this, and Brazilians 
will say that such a one has a lucky hand for 
it, as they hold some have for salting meat. As 
might be expected, women have generally a 
better hand than men, especially ladies; there 
are now some half-dozen ladies on the Madeira, 
and when their India-rubber path has been 
cleared for them, they find the walk in the shady 
forest and the occupation pleasant, as is also, 
no doubt, the income for their private purse. 

A tree should have but one puncture to every 
eight inches of circumference; and it is chiefly 
from the present, or basin, plan limiting the 
number of punctures, that it injures trees much 
less than the trough system, when the tree was 
slashed wildly all over. Tapping goes with the 
week. On Monday a man taps as high up as 
he can reach, on Tuesday a foot lower or so, 
and on Saturday pretty nearly on the ground; 
the lower the tapping is, the more the yield; 
that of Saturday is often nearly double that of 
Monday. 

Thus much explained, we may describe in a 
few words the way of working. A man starts 
off soon after daylight to the farther end of his 
path, taking with him his little ax and a lump 
of clay; the basins he finds, as he left them, at 
the foot of the tree, inverted, that they may be 
dry inside; basins of the size of a tumbler are 
generally quite large enough; those of tin-plate 
are the best, because the lightest and requiring 
less clay to make them adhere to the bark, but 
many content themselves with home-made clay, 
or even joints of bamboo cane. As soon as 
the tree is tapped, the basins are fixed with the 
clay, just below the puncture; and so the man 





goes from tree to tree working his way home- 
ward; probably he may get home by half-past 
eight or nine A. M. Then he may rest and 
breakfast leisurely. That over, he goes out 
again with a pail of some sort to collect’ the 
milk, which by this time will have done exuding ; 
and, of course, goes straight to the farther end 
of his path. By one or two P. M. he may be 
home again, and now has to smoke, or make, the 
India-rubber. 

A small wood-fire is made, and then fed with 
palm-nuts, and nearly covered with an earthen 
pan, about a foot and a quarter higl: and a foot 
wide, and with an aperture or chimney at the 
top—or bottom, if you like—about six inches 
wide; through this the smoke issues thickly. 
It is a dense, white smoke, of a peculiar smell, 
and in traveling up the Madeira or Purts, one 
often both sees and smells it a long way off. 
The palm-nut most used and cohsidered the 
best, is that of the wrucuri (Attalea excelsa), a 
palm very abundant on the Madeira and on 
most “white-water” rivers. Some places, how- 
ever—for instance, Lake Manacassurt, on the 
Amazons above Mandos—have no nuts, and 
these must be brought from a distance of several 
days’ journey. The urucuré nut is about two 
inches long and an inch in diameter; when 
fresh it may be eaten, but it seems to me better 
fitted as food for pigs than for men. 

The India-rubber maker uses a mold or form, 
round like an Indian paddle, or rectangular like 
a spade, according to his taste, and of a size to 
suit his industry and the yield of his trees. 
This mold—that is, the broad flat. part of it— 
he dips into the milk; or, if it be large, he may 
pour the milk over it with a calabash. He lets 
it drip for a moment over the pan, so as not to 
drip over the fire, and then holds it and turns it 
this way and that in the smoke, for about twenty 
seconds; then the milk is set into a thin layer 
of India-rubber, and, in the popular sense of 
the word, dry; and he can repeat the process 
till he thus works up all his milk. If the cake— 
in Portuguese the “skin”—be too thin, he can 
augment it next day. In any case, it is usual to 
leave it on the form for twenty hours; the edge 
is then cut and taken off, and put in the sun 
and air todry. At first it is of a slightly brown 
cream color, but gradually it becomes as dark 
as we are accustomed to see it. 

India-rubber loses about twenty-five per cent 
of its weight in drying; and often, even three or 
four months after it is made, it still loses a little. 
This India-rubber is the first quality, or “fine ;” 
it must have no lumps of coagulated milk in it, 
or it will be thrown aside as half-fine. The 
examination at Pard is now so strict, every cake 
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being cut into four parts, that there is not, I 
think, much room for intentional cheating. 
“ Entre-fina,” or “half-fine,” rubber is made 
exactly as “ fine,” but of milk more or less coag- 
ulated. The difference of price, however, being 
considerable, India-rubber makers now make 
but little of it, preferring to clear the milk of 
clots, using the liquid part for “fine,” and keep- 
ing the remainder for “coarse ”—“ seringa 
grossa.” This is a collection of all remains— 
scraps dried on the trees and in the basins and 
the pails, as well as coagulations; generally, a 
lump, coated with three or four layers of smoked 
milk to hold it together. It sells for about one- 
quarter the price of fine rubber, but, I am told, 
at Parad yields more profit per cent than the 
former. I may add that two layers of India- 
rubber are thought enough to water-proof com- 
mon cotton cloth, eight or ten enough for the 
upper part of India-rubber shoes, and sixteen 
or twenty for the soles. 


not thrown away, but put into the lump with | 


“coarse” rubber. Usually Indians make most, 
and intelligent persons least, coarse rubber. 





Worn-out shoes are | 
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A man may make from eight to six. 
teen pounds of India-rubber a day— 
estimated half-day ; the latter is good 
work, the former very easy. Even 
Bolivian Indians, who are paid by the 
day, generally make six pounds and 


4 finish smoking by two P. M. Manoel 

Ny) Urbano, a very intelligent man of 

:! color, on the Purtis—often, from his 

” ( influence with the Indians there, called 
U 


the King of the Purtis—told me that 
he had once for a wager made thirty- 
eight arrobas in a month, that is, 
more than forty pounds a day, as no 
one works on Sundays; but that he 
started tapping the trees as soon as 
it was light, and often had not finished 
smoking the milk at ten P. M., and 
had a boy to carry the clay and to 
help to bring in the milk; possibly 
this was allowed by the terms of the 
wager. His opponent made over 
thirty arrobas, but broke down a few 
days before the end of the month; 
and Urbano knocked off work for a 
week afterward. 

Some years ago the experiment, I 
am told, was tried of sending the 
“milk” in its natural state, in tin 
cans, to the United States; but the 
trouble was nearly as great, and the 
increase of price cid not compensate 
the additional risk and freight. An 
intelligent Brazilian, I suppose of 
German origin, Senhor H. Strauss, discovered 
a means of solidifying the milk without the pro- 
cess of smoking, by mixing with it some chem- 
ical substance, chiefly alum, it is said. He 
offered to sell his secret to the Government for 
general use, but died during the negotiations, 
In Pard, India-rubber made by the Strauss 
process was sold only as second class, “ entre- 
fina ;” probably from doubt as to its quality. I 
have never heard how it was classed in the 
United States or England. 

We must just touch at the head of Macaw’s 
Island, as the steamer needs wood ; besides, I 
have a letter of introduction to Captain Braga, 
whose house stands there; and I must be quick 
and put on some decent clothes; for we aré on 
the Madeira; not on the Purtis, where one could 
land in shirt-sleeves and slippers. Captain 
Braga received us with much civility—in fact, 
a Brazilian never does otherwise—and with 
honest pride showed us his flower-garden—a 
good one, at any rate for the Madeira. He is 
one of the few who have employed his slaves in 
making India-rubber; indeed, I believe he and 
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his brother have bought them on purpose. 
Most people are afraid that they will run away, 
where it seems so easy; and few like to buy 
when abolition seems impending. He remarked, 
however, with truth, that slaves, if well treated, 
rarely do run away; that for a strong black, 
India-rubber making was light work; and that, 
as a slave would pay his value in two years of 
this work, he did not trouble himself about abo- 
lition. I may here mention that, by a slave 
census taken last year, it was found that the 
total of slaves of all ages and both sexes in the 
province of the Amazons is only five hundred 
and ninety-one; and that practically all the ex- 
ports of Pard are the result of free labor. The 
abolition of slavery would hit a few individuals, 
but not affect sensibly the commerce and pros- 
perity of the two northern provinces, Pard and 
Amazons. 

When I reached this place, India-rubber mak- 
ing had not yet begun for the season. From 
June to December is the regular season, the 
beginning or end of the month being the date, 
according to the locality. Formerly, there was 
a great migration between April and June to 
the Madeira, and at the end of the year back to 
the Amazons. Few looked upon the river as 
their home. The loss of time and labor was 
thus very great, and in general the five months 
ef India-rubber making had to keep a man the 
whole year round. Except a few banana-plants, 
there was no sign of cultivation, and people 
were dependent entirely upon the supply of 
mandioca-flour brought from below—a supply 
always insufficient. This caused much addi- 
tional waste of time, often in the very best of 
the season. Small canoes would go down to 
meet a large one toiling up slowly and painfully, 
and this, from such repeated bleedings, would 
sometimes at last arrive almost empty. I recol- 
lect, on the Purtis, one which had started from 
Mandos with three hundred and fifty baskets, 
arriving after a four months’ journey with only 
forty. Now a line of monthly steamers to the 
Madeira and Purts has started, and will prob- 
ably cause much change. People on these 
rivers, being now no more out of the world 
than on the Amazons, will make houses instead 
of huts, and spend in cultivation the time for- 
merly spent in travel. 

On the next day we passed Manicoré, a new 
village, just made a parish, pleasantly situated 
on a bluff at the mouth of the river of that name. 
Of course, villages and towns will gradually be 
formed; but India-rubber makers must, ob- 
viously, live scattered, generally two or’ three 
in a group; often they choose a spot where 
some huge samauma-tree, king of Amazonian 





forests, stands as landmark and sentinel beside 
the water, its buttress-roots securing it so well 
that it seldom falls but with the fall of the bank. 

A little before sunset we stopped at “Vista 
Alegre,” the houses of two brothers, blacks, 
shrewd, industrious men, who are getting on in 
the world; one of them owns a slave now. 
They have cleared a good bit of ground, and, 
in the main, raise their own breadstuffs. The 
place deserves its name of “Cheerful View,” 
for it is a pleasant slope of ground, with an 
agreeable, though not very long, view of the 
river. Inour honor, one of the lads fired salutes ; 
the echo took about six seconds in coming back 
from the opposite bank. Salute-firing with six 
inches of powder in a seven-and-sixpenny Bel- 
gian gun is dangerous work, so we dispensed 
with its continuance. Another lad came from 
the wood with a small tinamou, a bird about 
the size of a chicken; its flesh is very white, 
and it is certainly the tenderest, and perhaps 
the best-tasted, of Amazons’ game; this and 
two or three fowls were given as presents, but, 
on our asking to buy another fowl, the good 
wife brought one, saying, emphatically, “This 
is three milreis;” that is, enough to pay for 
itself and the others too. We were astonished 
at the time occupied in embarking the fire-wood, 
and on going down to the boat found that there 
was one piece—value one penny—in dispute ; 
consequently the cargo had been all unloaded 
again, to be recounted. 

On June the 4th we reached Crato, which, 
from its conspicuous place on maps, might be 
supposed a town. Of old it was a penal settle- 
ment, but I believe as such never got beyond 
huts. Now it consists of one good-sized and 
tile-roofed house, and a few huts of the depend- 
ents of the lord of the soil. The place is private 
property, having been granted some years ago 
to the enterprising Colonel Leonardo Ferreira 
Marques, who, undaunted by the rapids of the 
Madeira, brought down cattle from Bolivia to 
start a farm on the grass-plains of Crato, that 
extend far to the south-west, but, as is generally 
the case, not on the river bank. Subsequently, 
he sold the place to the present owner. It has 
now about three hundred head. For the most 
part, larid on the Madeira is held without title, 
as elsewhere all over the Upper Amazons. 
Latterly, the president of the province has been 
authorized to grant, at his discretion, half a 
league square to any applicant. 

On the following morning, about daylight, we 
got to the land of the Parentintins, on the 
right bank. They are the wildest of all the 
Indian tribes. Truly their hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them. 
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It is not on record that any white man has had 
peaceful intercourse with them; and every In- 
dian is their foe. The India-rubber trees on 
their land are still virgin, and the canoe-man 


that imprudently follows their bank is lucky if | On the Puris, 





ATTALEA PALM-TREE ON THE MADEIRA, 


he does not get an arrow between wind and 
water. On the steamer we may call it impru- 
dence; but if a man find the current on one side 
too strong for his canoe, what can he do but 
cross to the other? Fortunately, the Indians 
are shy of the water; still, as'a few years ago 





a party of them crossed to the left bank, and 
committed much havoc among the scattered 
and defenseless folk there, a canoe with eight 
well-armed men now kept patrolling the river, 
last September, some Indians 
of a strange tribe— 
supposed to be this 
party of Parentin- 
tins, who, instead of 
recrossing the Ma- 
deira, had gone west- 
ward—attacked the 
hut of a Portuguese 
I knew very well, 
killed him and his 
wife, and carried off 
their heads as tro- 
phies ; another Por- 
tuguese, clerk or 
store-keeper to the 
former, escaped by 
hiding himself un- 
der a heap of mos- 
quito-nets. Wesaw 
nothing of the Par- 
entintins on the Ma- 
Bi deira, and, before 
night, had . passed 
their district. 

The next after- 
noon we _ reached 
“Bon Jesus,” the 
last large India-rub- 
i ber making settle- 
ment on the Ma- 
deira. It belongs 
to the agreeable and 
} hospitable Don Pas- 
tor, one Of several 
Bolivians whom the 
profits of India-rub- 
ber making have in- 
duced to come to the 
! Brazilian Madeira. 
1 Some of them had 
previously made trial 
on Bolivian soil, 
among the rapids, 


| so dry that they 
yielded little profit. 
Possibly the place 
was badly chosen. Supposing the trees good, 
India-rubber making in Bolivia would be more 
profitable than in Brazil, as men would be more 
easily hired, and provisions be cheaper, while the 
India-rubber would be free from the payment 


of the heavy Brazilian duties. Still, on the 
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but found the trees | 
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Lower Madeira, Bolivians make money fast; 
one whom I caught up two days later was on 
his return home, having in four years made 
$20,000. 

Don Pastor, with his bright and amiable 
young wife, has lived here several years; but 
loneliness has not made them dull. People 
more cheerful, and cheerfully making the best 
of every thing, one rarely meets. Here in “the 
bush” we found some of the elegancies of life, 
and the marks of a lady’s hand. The floor, 
indeed, was a mere layer of planks, and the walls 
were of palm-leaves, but there was a china 
vase of flowers on the table. Nor had the 
table—in another sense—been forgotten; seeds 
had been brought from Bolivia, and we had 
fresh lettuces and radishes, such as I have 
never seen in Mandos; where any wretched 
cabbage-leaf, which it would be an insult to 
strawberries to wrap them in, is thought a prize. 

Don Pastor was eager now to return home 
to Bolivia, and had been offered $2,500 for the 
possession—not the ownership, be it noticed— 
of his “seringal” or India-rubber woods, with 
about thirty paths. But “with India-rubber at 
thirty-six,”* said he, “how can one go? You 
must have patience, F.” (to his wife), “one more 
year. But in less than two years’ time, Senhor 
Eiras, we shall see you in Santa Cruz.” And 
so we parted; not, indeed, at his house, but 
beside the far-resounding Fall of Theotonio, 
whither he kindly accompanied us to speed us 
on our way. 

It is time, too, to part from the reader. He 
may have heard of the monotonous uniformity 
of the Amazons and its tributaries ; a monotony 
most talked of by those who have traveled 
most rapidly through the country and seen 
least of it; he may think it confirmed by the 
monotony and tediousness of these pages ; but 
this tediousness is all my own. The Amazons 
is ever fresh and suggestive. 
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HAT heart is insensible to praise, or 
kindly words of encouragement? And 
yet there are natures which seem cast in 
too hard and cold a mold to commend a good 
deed or lovely trait; parents even who are quick 
to discern the faults and follies of their children, 
but are slow, O so slow, to help them on by 
loving words of appreciation, when they have 
climbed some new step in the daily drill of 





* That is, at thirty-six milreis per arroba of thirty-two pounds, 
equivalent to thirty-seven cents per pound, the highest price it 
had reached for many years ; but the present price is still higher. 
Vou. XXXIIL.—4* 





knowledge, or, better still, have come off con- 
queror in some conflict with temptation. There- 
fore, many a nature, rich in fine possibilities, 
falls out by the way for want of a helping hand 
and commendatory voice. 

But the Lord Jesus, with his divine and hu- 
man heart in one, could condescend, with ten- 
derest words, to raise the fallen, strengthen the 
weak, and encourage the faint-hearted ; pouring 
sweetest praise into the ear of one struggling 
to free herself from the grasp of sin and Satan. 
Long as this world stands will “She hath done 
what she could,” be said of her who had nought 
to give her Savior but the box of precious oint- 
ment, mingled with showers of repentant tears 
and .» ks of adoring love. 

I had fallen into this reverie, reader, from a 
long conversation held with two who were very 
dear to me. One was a member of my Bible- 
class, who had come to me to unburden a very 
heavy heart. Misapprehended at home, beset 
with difficulties from without and within, and 
temptation on either hand, she was about yield- 
ing to a dark suggestion of Satan, when, a year 
ago, Providence sent her to my door. Since 
then she had been fighting the tempter; but 
youthful desires were strong, and besetments 
and difficulties stronger, till, ready to halt and 
utterly faithless of any heart-curer acceptance 
with her Savior, she had thrown herself at my 
feet to-day, in a passion of grief and tears. 
But we read the sweet story of the Cross to- 
gether, and afterward of her who brought the 
precious box of ointment; and at last I sent 
her away comforted with the texts: “In all 
their afflictions He was afflicted, and the angel 
of his presence saved them;” and, “As many 
as touched Him were made perfectly whole.” 
“Dear Mary, can you not touch Him also, and 
thus be whole ?” 

“I do; I will,” she said with joy, and thus we 
parted. 

The other was a dear little woman, heavily 
laden with cares, a growing family, and small 
means. Said she: “Mrs. B., I can not see how 
it is possible for me to progress in a Christian 
life, or even to be a Christian at all. I fear I 
am but a disgrace to the profession.” 

“Why so, my dear?” I queried. 

“Why,” she replied, weeping, “it is nothing 
but hurry and drive from morning until night; 
run from the nursery to the kitchen, and thence 
to the dining-room; superintend dinner with a 
babe in my arms and two tugging at my skirts; 
patch and mend after all are in bed, and then 
drop down at last, too tired to feel any thing, 
only the dull pain at my heart. It’s bad enough 
to have to give up all social life—all sources of 
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mental improvement; but O, Mrs. B., I have 
no time or strength for secret prayer, nor to 
engage in any active religious duty! What sort 
of a Christian is that?” 

“My dear,” I replied, “our Lord is not a 
hard master. If you are doing all and as well 
as you can in the appointed tasks of «laily life, 
he will say of you, ‘She hath done what she 
could!’ Is not that enough? Train the chil- 
dren God has given you for him; emulate 
Christ’s character in patient service; whisper a 
prayer while on the wing; be ready to cheer 
and aid any of God's afflicted ones who come 
within your reach, and scatter the sunshine of 
a cheerful heart and face. Do this, and you 
will nobly honor your profession, and ..n a 
rich meed of praise.” She, too, was comforted, 
and left with fresh heart of grace. 

From thoughts of these I was roused by a 
call from Mrs. Elliot, an active outdoor worker 
in our Wabash-avenue Church. 

“I want you to put on your things and make 
some calls with me this afternoon,” said she. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Well, not exactly pleasure-calls, certainly 
not fashionable ones. I thought we ought to 
hunt up the sick girl whose name was presented 
for membership with us last week. You know 
our pastor stated that she had been confined to 
her room for five years. Dreadful! is n’t it? 
What a life! to be of no use anywhere; actu- 
ally good for nothing!” and the bustling lady 
shook down the folds of her dress, and impa- 
tiently tapped with her foot, as a partial vent to 
her pent-up, superfluous energies. 

“Perhaps she is of greater use than some 
who are in health,” I replied, quietly; “but 
where else are you bound ?” 

“To call on Mrs. Ellis. You know she is an 
invalid also; and I want to see Mary, to get 
her to take a class in the mission school. She 
has just the necessary qualifications. But it 
seems to me of late that she has grown remiss 
in her public duties. It’s a great pity that she 
should corifine herself to her querulous mother ; 
for she is a brilliant girl, and would exert a 
large influence if she would go into the world 
more. I have not seen her at our Church so- 
ciables in six months.” 

“There is another side to this picture,” said 
I, mentally, but only remarked, “It is not natu- 
ral for a young girl to confine herself so, except 
at the call of duty. Mary is not one to shrink 
from. that, whatever the sacrifice involves. 
Where else to-day, Mrs. Elliot ?” 

That lady colored slightly, as she replied: 
“On our minister’s wife, Mrs. Gray. I hope 


you will not hesitate about calling with me, as 





$n 


I have been commissioned by our ladies to 
make known their desires, that she should take 
charge of the maternal meetings, and also act 
as president of our Mite Society. I expect she 
will demur somewhat, but we can not take any 
‘no’ from her, especially as it is our only way 
of getting her out. I declare it’s a real shame 
for a minister’s wife to be so tied up to chil- 
dren and housekeeping. It’s a sin against the 
parish ; and to think what a help she might be 
to her husband!” 

I could not but smile at this, knowing that 
Mrs. Gray was a helpmeet indeed; but as my 
street apparel was already donned, I forbore 
any comments, and declared my readiness. The 
parsonage was but a five-minutes’ walk, and the 
conversation was not resumed. The “girl” 
who answered the bell showed us into the family 
sitting-room, which, by the way, was just the 
room for a minister to spend his “blue Mon- 
day” in, if there ever was one—so sunny and 
cheery, with plants and birds, musical instru- 
ments, and happy reminders of gay little chil- 
dren, who, I well knew, warbled songs with 
the birds, and danced charming pirouettes aiter 
“maimma’s ” playing, when released from school- 
room and nursery, and allowed the liberty of an 
after-supper romp with tired “ papa.” 

But while I was taking an inventory of this 
home-room, I was sure Mrs. Elliot was men- 
tally calculating if the minister did not keepa 
fire in the parlor because of a short purse, and 
how she could find out; and if so, whether the 
ladies of the society could not take the matter 
in hand, and have a furnace and registers put 
into the parsonage. She said as much to me; 
and while listening to her, and wondering 
whether the virtues of this bustling, driving 
woman were not sufficient to overbalance her 
faults, we were notified that “Mrs. Gray would 
see us in the nursery.” 

As we entered, Mrs. Gray met us at the door, 
with a babe in her arms. “You will excuse 
me, ladies, for not coming down, as Willie is 
sick, and I do not like to leave him alone a 
moment. We do not keep a nurse-girl, for I 
prefer to nurse and educate my children myself, 
at this impressible age.” 

How frail she looked, as though the nervous 
cords were overstrained by the spirit, and wasted 
the body! and yet decision and character were 
marked in every line of the face and curve of 
the body. 

“It is too wearing for you to undertake so 
much,” I replied. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Elliot. “It makes 
a perfect slave of you, besides unfitting you for 
public duties.” 
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“When my hands are full here, I do not feel 
that the public has any claims upon me,” she 
replied, with gentle dignity. 

“But the parish, Mrs. Gray—a minister’s 
wife can not get rid of its claims.” 

“It has none upon me, more than on other 
Christian ladies, while God has given me the 
paramount claims of family duties. I should 
be recreant, indeed, if I neglected my home and 
these little immortals,” glancing, with a mother’s 
pride and love, upon two little children in the 
recess of the window. 

“J am sorry you will insist upon burying 
yourself in your family, when your presence 
and influence are needed so much elsewhere,” 
said Mrs. Elliot, with some asperity of man- 
ner, “especially as the most of these onerous 
duties could be performed by hirelings. The 
interests of the Church and society will suffer 
from such a decision on your part, and our 
minister will not be as popular here, or else- 
where, if you persist in this course. To be 
successful, a minister must have a wife who will 
devote herself to the interests of the Church, 
no less than himself. I called to-day, in behalf 
of our ladies, to invite you to preside over our 
maternal meetings, and also to notify you of 
your appointment as president of our Sewing 
Bee. As it will be quite necessary for you to 
attend regularly, we will try and find you a 
nurse-girl. I think I know of just the one to 
suit.” 

It was with some uneasiness that I watched 
our minister’s wife under this harangue, won- 
dering how she would reply to it all. Her sen- 
sitive face flushed a little from wounded feeling, 
but she answered, quite calmly: “I beg you will 
thank the ladies for the honor, they have con- 
ferred upon me; but tell them that justice to my 
husband and children, and to myself even, will 
oblige me to decline. I have an excellent 
kitchen and dining-room girl, and keep con- 
stantly a sewing woman, who assists me, when 
needed, in the nursery. Frank and Carrie are 
in school, but I superintend their music and 
evening study, after these little ones are asleep; 
and I must hold some time, strength, and spirits 
in reserve for my husband,” she added, with a 
smile. 

Wonderful woman! thought I. What fairy 
wand do you hold to exorcise the spirit of dis- 
content, while living such a life of heroic self- 
sacrifice and devotion? Who shall call such 
a life “narrow” and “circumscribed?” Other 
cares she had, as we well knew, of which she 
did not speak—an invalid mother and blind 
sister, to whom she was a ministering angel ; 
and many humble, needy souls in our parish 








were comforted, strengthen<d, and cheered by 
her gentle hands. And yet we dared to sit 
calmly by, adding to the weight of these by the 
cruel stab of unappreciative popular opinion. 

“Mrs. Gray,” said I, as we rose to leave, 
with a tremor of voice that I could ill disguise, 
“you are doing right, nobly; would that more 
would copy your example! If individuals would 
each do the duty that lies nearest to them, 
there would be little parish work to be done.” 

“I thank you,” she replied, sweetly; “but I 
am perfectly satisfied to have my Savior’s ver- 
dict, ‘She hath done what she-could;’ and I am 
trying to make sure of that.” 

“Strange,” said Mrs. Elliot, as we descended 
the steps into the street, “what false views of 
duty some people have !” 

“Very,” I replied, with a smile. 

I was surprised on entering the sick-room of 
Hattie Somers. Somehow, when we hear of 
one who has been sick a long time, we expect 
to feel a shadow on entering the door. We 
step lightly, hold our breath with awe, speak in 
measured cadences, and, if sympathetic, carry 
a heart full of commiseration. But, dear reader, 
I went out of that room congratulating the suf- 
ferer, and pitying myself. Propped in an in- 
valid’s chair lay the dear sufferer. Waves of 
golden hair, clustered about the finely chiseled 
brow, so beautifully kept that we knew that 
love, with gentle cares, bided in that room. A 
brilliant color was on cheek and lip, and the 
breath came with hurried, labored sound. No 
odor of sickness or unsightly bottle obtruded 
themselves upon our senses, but all was pure 
and lovely—herself the lovely crowning center. 
Soft sunshine streamed in flickering shadow 
about the cheerful room, and rested like a halo 
on that wonderful brow and hair; and though 
Winter reigned without, the exquisite perfume 
of rare exotics filled the air with Summer’s 
sweetness. Upon the wall before the bed hung 
the “Silent Comforter,” with illuminated text, 
and the verses for to-day read: “Underneath 
Thee are the everlasting arms ;” “In all their 
afflictions He was afflicted,” evc.; and above 
this a picture of “Faith before the Cross.” 

The sick girl smiled radiantly as we entered, 
and greeted us with winning grace as “sisters” 
of the Church. 

“IT have been so very happy since I received 
the sacrament,” said she. “It was delightful 
to have so many Christian hearts about me—a 
foretaste of what heaven will be.” 

“Do you not get very weary of such long 
confinement?” I asked. 

“Sometimes a little; but every one does so 
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much for me to make me happy, especially the 
blessed Jesus, that I should be very ungrateful 
to be discontented. Papa and mamma and sis- 
ter Bess have the hardest of it; I am so sorry 
to make my friends suffer. If I could only bear 
it alone, you know,” she said, with brimming 
eyes. “The Master makes my part of the cross 
very light. He and my friends carry the heavi- 
est for me.” 

Marvelous! thought I. What grace distilled 
from heaven’s own sweetness is here! 

“Do you not find it unbearable to lie here so 
useless?” asked Mrs. Elliot, to whom activity 
was the sum of existence. The sick girl raised 
her large eyes in astonishment, and replied with 
a gentle remonstrance in her voice, “He lets 
even me serve him, by enduring patiently, lying 
quietly on ‘the anvil,’ and praising him for his 
goodness. If I can suffer his will, some day I 
expect he will let me do something. Just now 
I say over to myself for daily comfort: 

** *God did anoint thee with his odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign; and he assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
‘lo wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy heart, and thy hand, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee, to all !’”’ 

What could we say, we who came to condole, 
but “Blessed art thou, and highly favored?” 
Surely the mighty Jesus will say of such a 
one, “She hath done what she could.” Even 
Mrs. Elliot’s energy was overawed by that calm 
faith and serene trust. So that when we sat 
down in Mrs. Ellis’s parlor, I did hope that 
we were not to witness any more home-thrusts 
that day. “It is not often that one cons such 
lessons from a sick-room,” said I. 

“ No, indeed,” replied my companion. “Miss 
Somers seems very resigned, very; but it is 
certainly a dreadful affliction. 1 am afraid that 
1 could never submit patiently to such an idle 
life. We shall not find such a spirit here. 





Mrs. Ellis frets herself and every body else to 
death.” 

“Mamma is not able to see you but a few | 
moments to-day,” said her daughter Mary, as | 
she entered the room. “She has suffered very | 
much, and is all unstrung.” 

We followed the young lady into a darkened | 
chamber, sickening with smells of ether and 
vinegar. As the invalid feebly extended her 
hand, she sharply called for more light, and, as 
Mary adjusted the curtains, cried out, “ There, 
there, put it down again; the light will kill me!” 

“It is very good of you to come and see such 
a miserable being. 1 don’t believe any body 
else has half the trouble. What with the chil- 





REPOSITORY. 
dren and sickness and servants and expenses, 
I have no peace of my life.” ° : 


“You are greatly blessed in having a good 
grown daughter,” I ventured, smiling at Mary. 

“Yes, but she’s all worn out, poor thing! 
She would be better off if I was dead and 
buried.” 

“Do n’t talk so, dear mother,” said the 
troubled girl, caressing her mother’s hair and 
cheek. 

“Well, it’s dreadful to lie here, when there’s 
so much to be done. I think it is very hard, 
indeed.” 

“So it is, Mrs. Ellis;” I replied, “but you 
know what Goldbourne says: ‘If you occupy 
faithfully this post, to which God has appointed 
you, greater good will accrue to you and yours, 
than if you were allowed to follow the line of 
your own choosing.’ ” 

“QO, it’s all very well for you people that are 
well and happy to talk, but you do n’t know any 
thing about it,” replied the unhappy woman as 
we took our leave. 

I think we were both conscious of very un- 
comfortable sensations, as we seated ourselves 
again in the parlor for a chat with Mary. But 
Mrs. Elliot was one of the irrepressibles, and 
at once opened fire. 

“You do great wrong,’ Miss Mary, to shut 
yourself into the sick-room so closely. It does 
your mother no good, and you much harm. | 
declare you are losing color and flesh faster 
than she. Come, child, we want you at our 
sociable and mission school; and we do n’t see 
you at class any more.” 

Mary sighed softly as she answered : “I could 
not think of leaving mother for any outside 
interests. She is very nervous and low-spirited, 
and I can do for her better than any one else; 
besides, I have to be a sort of second mother 
to the children; poor things, they get sadly 
neglected as itis. I was to have gone to Vas- 
sar this year; but it, and other sources of im- 
provement, had to be abandoned. I would be 
so glad to be in the mission school, but my 
duties here are very plainly marked out, I think; 
and although they are very humble, do you not 
think the dear Lord will have a blessing for 
even me?” 

The flushed cheek and brimming eye spoke 


eloquently of suppressed feeling; and, as I 


kissed her brow at parting, I could not refrain 
from adding, “ Dear child, you do not want any 
higher meed than the verdict of Him who will 
say, ‘She hath done what she could.’” 

My reader must not think too hardly of Mrs. 
Elliot. She is but one of that type of executive 
women who are much needed in this world, bu 
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sometimes underrate home duties in their zeal 
for a needy world. With her abundant health 
and activity, few family ties and cares, she had 
not yet been taught in the school of suffering 
that “they also serve who only stand and wait.” 
**Man’s waiting upon God 
Its end can never miss.”’ 

But while our Master condescends to praise 
the patient waiters and humble workers, he has 
likewise bitter reproof for those of whom it is 
said, “To whom much is given, of them much 
shall be required.” Alas for those to whom 
he shall say, “Ye knew your duty, but ye did it 
not !” 

Has God given to you, my sisters, health, 
beauty, wealth, and influence? He says, “Use 
these talents for me.” “Occupy till I come,” 
then “give me mine own with usury.” Use 
these at home, in the Church, in the world, 
wherever duty calls. Let us not be as the 
barren fig-tree, lest the Lord of the vineyard 
say, “Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground.” Who of us are ready this year to 
take as a test to the court of our King, “She 
hath done what she could.” 

For those of willing hearts, but small ability, 
a sweet couplet comes to mind, which might 
ever give a thrill of enthusiastic joy: 


“The least flower, with a brimming cup, 
May stand and share its dew-drop with another near.”’ 





IN MEMORIAM 
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Across the gulf of changing years, 
In simple love and truth, 

A greeting to thee, fraught with tears, 
Thou sweet friend of my youth! 

For when a Christian soldier falls, 
Who never shirked his cross, 

Not on one house the shadow falls, 
The world hath suffered loss. 

For she hath need of stalwart arms, 
To battle in her cause ; 

For hearts that pulse with high resolve, 
To make and keep her laws. 


For she hath need of souls grown wise, 
For active voice and mind, 

For trained brains, far-seeing eyes, 
And faith in human kind; 

For leaders in a doubting age 
To teach, with true accord, 

And leave, on each historic page, 
The lesson of our Lord. 


Ah, once so fair the summits lay 
Before his eager view, 

And all along the morning way 
The shining laurel grew; 





And promise, from the coming time, 
Called up a golden steep, 

All freighted with a work sublime, 
The harvest he might reap. 


To-night the vision lieth low— 
The rosy dream but dust ; 

O God, thy hand did give the blow; 
Uphold our failing trust ! 

Teach us that life, which is thy gift, 
Thou only canst recall ; 

And wheresoe’er our bark may drift, 
Thy mercy covers all, 


That thou, who seest with love divine 
Our human hopes and fears, 

Not vainly callest to resign 
The gift that life endears ; 

That to the now unfettered soul 
A grander scope is given; 

And while earth-bells make solemn toll, 
Joy fills the courts of heaven. 


The Autumn bloom above his grave 
Was buried in the snow; 

Again the glowing banners wave ; 
More than a year ago 

Since silence fell upon our song, 
A darkness through our door, 

And sudden memory, with her throng, 
Re-echoed, nevermore ! 


But still to each familiar nook 
The dear reminders cling, 
A spell on every flower and brook, 
On every single thing ; 
The very watch his fingers wound 
Ticks on, ticks on, so long ; 
And down the street a faint, far sound— 
Snatch of his favorite song. 


The vacant chair recalls to mind 
A face we loved so well; 
The fire-lit picture on the wall 
Hath too a tale to tell; 
What noble schemes, what manly grace, 
What generous strife and will! 
Lo, over all the darkened place 
Are voices, never still. 


The golden ring—betrothal sign— 
When morning skies were blue, 

It may not give thee once again 
Hope’s old familiar view, 

Where childish faces answered back 
The glances of their sire, 

The ashes pall, the printless track, 
And hide the dying fire. 


But through its shining circle beams, 
To eyes that watch and wait, 

Faint reflex of the light that shines 
Around the golden gate ; 

Frail type of love that knows no end, 
Where joy shall know no fall, 

Where loving friend finds loving friend, 
And Christ is all in all. 
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MRS. ADA KINSMAN WANLESS. 


CONCLUDED. 


HE pleasant days of Spring were coming 

on; life looked very bright to her, and full 

of hope, of cheerful work for the Master, 
of glad fruition; but, as the weeks advanced 
and the earth was wakening into the fullness of. 
her life and beauty, she, who all her life had re- 
joiced with such child-like joy at the return of 
Spring, was coming nearer and nearer to the 
valley of the shadow of death. She herself 
was the first to announce the coming of the last 


| enemy, the only one who predicted death as the 


termination of her illness. But, on her part, 
it caused no fear. True, she said that she had 
but just learned to live. The real object of 
life’s trials, the ultimate end of all its sufferings 
and its joys, were but now fully impressed upon 
her. The past and the future were never so 
fully revealed to her in their relation to each 
other; the one had never been so plain, the 
other never so full of hope. Yet while ex- 
pressing herself as perfectly willing to live, to 
suffer, or to work, if such should be God’s will, 
she preferred, if it were equally his will, “to go 
now.” To which she added, with the most 
beautiful expression of feeling, “To live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” These words she re- 
peated many times afterward, as, from time to 
time, she expressed her complete willingness to 
have wrought out in her the full will of Him to 
whom she had consecrated all her powers, of 
suffering as well as of working. The presence 
of her Savior was very constant and very 
precious; yet, at times, especially’ when dis- 
tracted with pain, her faith was sorely tried. 
Occasionally she would ask to have one or more 
particular passages of Scripture read to her; 
but generally she preferred to pass through 
these ordeals alone, in silence and in prayer. 
On one of these occasions, when telling her 
husband how she had been tried, he asked her, 
“But is not Jesus with you yet, my dear?” 
She replied: “ Yes, He is with me, but not quite 
so near, and Satan is trying very hard to get 
between us. It seems as though, should I turn 
my eyes away for a moment, he would separate 
us.” Then she asked to be left quiet for a lit- 
tle while, as she wished to fasten her mind more 
directly and more firmly upon Christ. She lay, 
for some time, in silence, but it was evident that 
all the powers of her mind were brought to 
bear upon a single point. Soon, her face all 
aglow, she turned again to her husband, ex- 
claiming, in her quick, nervous manner : “ Dear, 
dear, I’m not afraid to die; no, I’m not afraid 
to die. You know Satan was troubling me, and 








it was dark a little while ago; but that’s al] 
gone now, all gone ; Jesus only is with me now, 


and He is very near ;” and, as she thus spoke, 


her eyes were even more expressive than her 
words. Her voice was weak, but her tones 
were those of victory ; and her triumph seemed 
complete when, a few minutes afterward, she 
added: “*O death, where is thy sting? © 
grave, where is thy victory ?’” 

After this, she talked much of death, not 
simply as a possibility, but as a reality hourly 
expected. Though others could not feel with 
her that her great change was really so soon } 
coming, they listened and talked to her because 
she wished it. She asked how long it would 
take to die; whether it were a hard struggle or 
an easy passage ; whether she would be able to 
praise God with “latest breath ;” whether she 
should know those about her, and other like 
questions. To all these, of course, no positive 
answer could be given; but her husband re- 
called to her a beautiful illustration of enduring 
faith, which occurred in the West but a short 
time before they left there. An aged woman 
had long thought, as did also her friends, that 
she would “die happy.” But her disease was 
such that as she neared the river the pain be- 
came intense, and those about her began anx- j 
iously to inquire if Christ was not near, or if 
she was not losing faith. With great confi- 
dence she replied: “He is near; but if my 
Father sees fit to put His child to sleep in the 
dark, shall I complain ? It will all be light in 
the morning.” 

When, to the recital of this incident, Mr. | 
Wanless added that he would pray that, if God 
should think best to take her to himself, he 
would make the passage an easy one, she re- 
plied, “ Not our will, but His be done. I will 
bear whatever he gives me; but this I know, I 
shall die in the Lord.” Of this fact she was as 
confident as if she had had a special assurance. 
In fact, soon after she first spoke of death, she 
said, “O, I know I shall die in the Lord.” 

She recalled to her husband one day a con- 
versation in which they had both taken part not 
long before, in which the thought had been 
dwelt upon, that God does not call upon us to 
prepare for work, and enter as laborers into his | 
vineyard, in any department of life, because he 
has any need of our services, but because such 
preparation and work are the best means of 
fitting us for heaven; that God uses his serv- | 
ants in their preparation and in their work, 
both as to degree and kind, only so far as will | 
accomplish their highest possible fitness to en- | 
joy him in glory; and then he calls them to | 
the reward not of merit, but of love. Recalling | 
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this conversation, and asking her husband if he 
remembered it, she spoke with great beauty and 
fervor of how much she had siace thought upon 
it, and of what joy it had given her; joy that 
God was pleased, under any circumstances, to 
accept the love and services of such wayward 
children ; joy that if God should see fit to call 
her now from the work upon which she had en- 
tered with such zeal, and from the dear ones 
whom she loved so much, from circumstances 
in which she thought she was now prepared to 
do more and enjoy more than ever before,—that 
yet he had given her such preparation of heart 
as enabled her to enjoy his presence so fully 
here, and which promised such happiness and 
glory with him in heaven. 

Two or three days before her death, she 
talked calmly about certain preparations for her 
burial ; spoke a little about her graduation from 
school, and of the one she was now awaiting ; 
left additional messages for some of her friends ; 
mentioned the names of several whom she 
should meet in heaven, and dwelt much upon 
the rest and glory that awaited her there. 

On Friday morning, the day before her last 
on earth, she asked her husband to read the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John. For days 
before, she had wished for only one or two 
verses at a time, but now she asked for the 
whole chapter. When the reading was finished, 
and she was asked if she understood it all, she 
replied, “Not quite all; but it was very pre- 
cious ;” and again she talked much about the 
beauties and glories of lreaven, and seemed 
to experience a foretaste of most intense de- 
light while thinking upon them. Once, when, 
in reply to some of her expressions of great 
joy, her husband said, “ Praise God, my dear,” 
she exclaimed: ‘Can you look at it so, too, 
dear? Do you feel willing that I shall go? O, 
I am so happy, so happy, that we are both will- 
ing that God’s will shall be done !” 

When too weak to rejoice, she was absorbed 
in what she called, “Sweet, O, the sweetest 
peace !” 

Later, when all was still, as though speak- 
ing to herself, she said: “ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
Thou art with me.” Again she tried: “ Yea, 
though | walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me.” Again she hesitated, and when her hus- 
band saw that she could not fully recall the 
words, he helped her out with the verses, and 
asked, “Is He with you?” “QO, yes,” she 
answered. 

Later still, the last timé she ever tried to 
quote, when complaining that her mind was 





confused, and regretting that she could not re- 
call more passages of Scripture, she said: “I 
can only recall one thing, ‘Christ our right- 
eousness, Christ our righteousness.’” When 
asked if that was not enough, she replied, 
“O, yes, it’s enough—it is all—Christ our 
righteousness.” 

That night she seemed to rest better. The 
English physician came, and remained through 
the night; and when he left in the morning, 
March 18th, he thought her somewhat better. 
During the early morning hours she spoke lit- 
tle, but enough to show that her love was fresh 
as the morning, and that her hope, as an anchor 
to the soul, entered into that within the veil. 
About nine o’clock her mind wandered a little. 
At ten she said, “I am faint;” and, apparently 
losing immediately all consciousness, she sank 
gradually for nearly an hour, while, without a 
struggle or groan to mark the change, her life 
went out as twilight fades, leaving only dark- 
ness to tell that it has gone. 

** As sunlight noiseless flees the earth, 
Her spirit gently fled its clay ; 
Death leading to immortal birth, 

As darkness ushers opening day.’’ 

Some idea of the influence of her brief mis- 
sionary work, and of the impression made by 
her noble Christian character, may be formed 
from the letters written of her after her death 
by her co-workers in the mission field, and by 
other earlier friends. 

Here is one written from Yamboul, April 
14th, by a native preacher who was in Constan- 
tinople a part of the time while Mrs. Wanless 
lived there: “It was a great grief to me, when 
the news of the death of our sister pierced me 
like a dart, that she could work no more for the 
Bulgarian nation. . . . God, who spread her 
couch in her sickness, and who strengthened 
her upon the bed of helplessness, has given her 
perfect rest in that land of joy where all is 
love. . . . She loved to worship God here be- 
low, now he has gathered her to himself... . 
Our sister had a very weak house (body) for two 
years and more; but now her ‘house, not made 
with hands,’ is altogether perfect. At last she 
is where she wished for a long time to be. . . 
She, from her good heart, died for the eternal 
good of the Bulgarian nation. As a son of 
Bulgaria, I raise my hand in full thankfulness 
for her good-will with which she left her native 
land, and came here to sacrifice her ease, her 
health, and even her life. Let all brothers and 
sisters, Bulgarian men and women, show sin- 
cere gratitude to her. She tried to fulfill her 
duties here on earth, when God. called her to 
Bulgaria, and now in his mercy he has taken 
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her to himself, to his own glory. Then, blessed 
be the name of the Lord, and let us give praises 
to God.” 

Another letter, written from Eski Taghra, by 
a young Bulgarian woman, a teacher in the 
missionary girls’ school on the south side of the 
Balkans, and who spent some weeks of the 
Summer preceding the death of Mrs. Wanless 
at Rutschuk, contains these passages: 

“The news which we received concerning my 
dear friend, Mrs. Wanless, was a very heavy 
blow from my Heavenly Father. . . It was a 
grief to me that we lost such a zealous mission- 
ary. I greatly rejoice that I was acquainted 
with her. Her eager desire to lead souls to 
Christ incited me that I also should have more 
zeal in my work. I profited much from her 
example. I wonder that, although she 
was so weak, she never showed any desire to 
go to America. She said to me once, ‘Elenka, 
I am willing to go home alone, and let my hus- 
band stay here and work for Jesus.’ When I 
told her how the girls in our school love Jesus, 
her face glowed with joy, and she said, ‘O, how 
much I wish to see those dear girls, and to talk 
with them!’ At another time, when we were 
out together, and she was somewhat better, she 
said to me, ‘O, I believe God will permit me 
to recover my health and work for him.’ And, 
as if I see it now, the expression of her face 
was so glad that her eyes sparkled with joy. 
She never seemed to me to desire her own will, 
but to be altogether obedient to the will of God. 
1 wondered that, although she was so weak, 
she wished to teach Victoria. I returned from 
Rutschuk not only in bodily health, but spirit- 
ually strengthened. Though I did not remain 
long, I loved her much; and I feel that I have 
lost one of my dearest friends. I rejoice that 
I, too, believe in Him who saved her, and will 
also save me.” 

A missionary friend at Constantinople says: 
“T remember with great pleasure that she 
always loved and longed for conversation about 
personal religion, and all that pertained to the 
Christian life. Her very hunger for spiritual 
food made it plain that hers was a sanctified 
heart.” 

In a letter to her husband, the Rev. Dr. 
Schauffler, long in the missionary work, writes : 
“T wish I had seen more of Mrs. Wanless, and 
enjoyed, more fully than was my fortune, the 
privilege of Christian conversation and sweet 
counsel with her. This I wish both for my 
own benefit in the retrospect, and to enable me 
to say not only what I feel, but what I saw of 
her very rare excellences of heart and mind, 
of her deep feelings and lofty views. But you 





will remember that, aside from the pleasant 
interview at Dr. Long’s, across our street, | 
could only silently and at a little distance ob. 
serve her interesting, lovely spirit, which, how- 
ever, I always did with the utmost satisfaction, 
and, I may truly say, with admiration. At the 
instance above referred to (Dr. Calhoun, of the 
Syrian Mission, was present), you remember 
the interesting turn which, after dinner, our 
conversation took—a turn which I would have 
regretted to indulge in, in her presence, as 
being beyond the usual depth of even the cul- 
tivated female mind; but the manifestly clear 
appreciation, on her part, of all that was said, 
was to my surprise and delight. So fully ex- 
pressed was it in the vitality of her eye and 
every feature, that I conceived it wholly un- 
necessary to restrain the course of our thoughts, 
or to contemplate any limits for her sake. 
These were the thoughts I then took home 
with me. If I had before loved her silently 
as one of the dearest souls, and the sweetest, 
most precious, and most appreciating friends 
of Jesus, I from that time considered her as a 
spirit of rare native riches and hidden treas- 
ures.” 

One of the most intimate friends of her girl- 
hood writes: 

“As I look back upon that life that is now 
removed from us, I count it a great joy to have 
known and loved so beautiful a soul. To me 
her life, with its aims, has always been a great 
incentive and a continual consolation. Scarcely 
a day passed that I did not have her in my 
thoughts and prayers. Of all my friends, I felt 
that she had realized her aims most nearly, and 
I felt that God had great things for her to do in 
life. But the way by which her life-work was 
to be accomplished only his wisdom could ap- 
point and direct. His methods are not as ours. 

“T knew Ada first in the Summer of 1862, as 
a school-girl. From the very first I loved her 
for her high-mindedness, which was not akin 
to pride in any common meaning of that term, 
but was, rather, a certain spirit that seemed 
incapable of understanding any thing that was 
mean or small. Her intellectual bent was very 
noticeable then, and her activity soon placed 
her several grades above the one in which she 
entered school; and for true courtesy of man- 
ner, and warmth of affection toward those she 
loved, none could surpass her. She passed 
over what were obstacles to others without any 
apparent effort, and was always sunny and 
cheerful. She was indefatigable as a scholar. 
In the earliest letter I have of hers are these 
words, written in March, 1864. She says: 

“The more I read and study, so much the 
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more do I thirst for knowledge. In reading 
and studying I derive pleasure, happiness, and 
profit. It seems to me if persons have all the 
books they desire, they must be happy; but 
then I know they are not.’ 

“In the same letter she writes these words: 

«¢Who knows what old Father Time has in 
store for me? 1’ll fancy only pleasant things. 
Since God has.seen fit to veil the future from 
our view, it is right ; yet I often eagerly long to 
peer into the mysteries wrapped up in the dark- 
ness and obscurity of coming years; and, 
again, when I think what the future, rolling on, 
may unfold to me, I tremble and would even 
creep under the sod. The human heart is 
weak, verily a coward. I wonder where you 
and I will be ten years hence? We doubtless 
have laid many plans, and have resolved much, 
yet it may all be in vain.’’ Another letter dated 
Beloit, April 16, 1864, begins with these words : 
‘ Another day has finished its course. We have 
either journeyed onward in our life’s race, or, 
alas, we have gone backward. Shall we know 
sometime? If we are only one degree higher, 
one degree nearer goodness, nearer perfectness, 
it is far better than to fall one degree. I shud- 
der when I think of this!’ Further on 1s this 
sentence: ‘I shall never be contented so long 
as I am so hemmed in; as long as I see so 
much to study, to learn, and yet have so few 
means. 1am too ambitious, perhaps.’ Among 
a class of school-girls much given to gayety 
and thoughtlessness, she was one whose mind 
sought something more substantial and endur- 
ing. Often have I heard her cry out against 
these qualities in her companions, and express 
her sad surprise at their infatuation; yet she 
was any thing but gloomy and cynical. About 
this time she read Mrs. Browning’s poems, and 
was-nuch delighted with them. She was fond 
of quoting from Aurora Leigh. In this letter 
which I have already quoted, she touches 
lightly upon the subject which afterward en- 
grossed her entire thought and life, in these 
words: ‘Well, I must n’t murmur. Friends 
will leave us, forget us, perhaps; hopes will go; 
and we will go, at last. No one will care. All 
will go on as well as before. I guess I shall 
be a missionary. I am so wicked, perhaps that 
will do me good.’ 

“The working out of her own destiny always 
seemed, unconsciously to her, to absorb her | 
thoughts, and make her sometimes restless and | 
unhappy. 

“Further on she says: ‘The world! How | 
little we know of this world! I know that it is 
round, and that is about all. We know (I know) 
but little more of life. 1 know it has sorrows, | 





bitter sorrows, for I have tasted them. I know 
it has joys, too; but as Tennyson says: 
* “What is life that we should mourn? 
Why make we such ado?”’’ 

“God fashioned man from the dust of the 
earth, and breathed into him the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul. Why was he 
made? Perhaps to pass a few years of 
pleasure and enjoyment, or gain a few paltry 
dollars, and then die. Is there no higher aim? 
Our soul answers, “ Yes.” Shall we seek to 
climb the heights of fame and distinction? We 
are women; this is what we ’Il do: 

*** We ’ll keep our aims sublime, our eyes erect, 

Although our woman’s hands should shake and fail. 
And if we fail . But must we ?’’’ 

“ During the intercourse of our friendship, it 
was a great pleasure to me to be able to lend 
her what books were at my command. In 
school we translated together a part of Virgil, 
which-was often a source of enthusiastic de- 
light to her. Never did a finely turned de- 
scription, or a passage of unusual beauty, es- 
cape her careful attention. She was delighted 
with some of the finer poems of Byron, and 
with Shakspeare. Tennyson, at that time, she 
preferred to any other, except Mrs. Browning. 
She was strongly attracted by the philanthropic 
spirit of some of Dickens’s works. Coleridge 
was not without a charm to her. Max Miil- 
ler’s ‘Science of Language’ interested her 
very much; and Ruskin, with his fine intui- 
tions, was read and discussed. All these years 
her mind seemed to be growing rapidly, and 
was intensely active. Her taste in literature 
developed in the same ratio, and seemed to take 
shape and coloring from the slightest influences. 
But she seemed incazaple of attaching herself 
to any thing or any person in a way to interfere 
with her own development. From 1864 to 1867 
the conditions which made correspondence with 
her possible were removed; but I often met 
her in daily life. To such a mind as hers the 
fascination of dress and society, in the common 
meaning of those terms, could not have existed, 
though she was never insensible to a true value 
of the highest personal well-being. Her per- 
sonal appearance was always in keeping with 
her thoughts and aims. I remember well how 
quick and generous was her sympathy for any 
one who was unfortunate or in trouble. The 
struggles of her own life made her mindful of 
others. She hada heroic kind of moral courage 
that made her sometimes venturesome in as- 
serting her own ideas and principles. With her 
impulsive temperament, self-control was ob- 
tained often with a struggle; yet, in all our in- 


| tercourse, the exhibitions of temper on her part 
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were so slight that they have slipped from my 
memory entirely. She was too devoted in her 
friendship to be suspicious or calculating, and 
she gave, without withholding, both of her love 
and her material possessions. I look back to 
those happy Summer days with unfeigned delight. 
“The next letter I received from her was 
written at Evanston, May 6, 1867, and is the 
only one I received while she was there. In it 
she says: ‘Alas! the days fly past so swiftly, 
measured to me full and overflowing with ear- 
nest, persevering study; who can note their 
Mette . oss 
over—only fifty-two more—then cometh the long 
vacation, which will be lasting with me. My 
father used to say to me, “Learn to think; 
women usually don’t know how to think.” 
Close study develops and completes our 
thoughts, and thought results in heroic deeds. 
Life is measured not by months and years, but 
by thought and action. His life is longest who 
has crowded into it the most and highest 
thoughts; and, as a consequence, whose deeds 
are noblest and wisest. It was a happy time in 
my destiny that led me here, and great has been 
the benefit to me. Science has revealed great 
truths to me, but I have learned other things, 
(that are not in books.’ And she closes this let- 
ter saying, ‘ Above all things, put your faith in 
Christ.’ A year intervenes before the next let- 
ter was written, during which time I saw her 
but seldom. This one is dated New York city, 
June 23, 1868. In the mean time, I had been 
called upon to make my farewell visit with her, 
I remember very distinctly how we sat down on 
the veranda steps, and overlooked the scenes so 
familiar to us both, as we talked. She took my 
hand at parting, and told me how glad she was 
to go. In this letter, after recounting in a few 
brief sentences something of her journeyings, 
she speaks of being about to embark, and says : 
‘I am a little sad and heart-heavy in view of 
leaving my own, my native land yet; I would 
not turn back. I am glad to go. He will give 
all strength. Forget us not in your prayers.’ 
The last time I saw her, she told me how it had 
been the dream of her childhood, and the ear- 
nest desire of her later years, to be a missionary. 
Her heart seemed overflowing with gratitude to 
God that he had permitted her young dreams 
to be so far realized. After her arrival upon 
missionary ground, I received but one letter 
from her, from which I will make but one ex- 
tract. Referring to her ill-health, she says: 
‘Why the Lord sends me such trials, has 
seemed at times impossible to understand. I 
begin to see my great unfitness for the mission- 
ary work. The Lord saw what was necessary ; 


My school-days are almost | 








not so much the acquisition of the language as 
this preparation of soul. He saw my naked- 
ness, my need of the heavenly graces. Thus ] 
have learned to look upon the discipline the 
Lord has sent me. I know that he is very piti- 
ful, and of tender mercy. I feel that 
“* Everlasting arms of love 
Are beneath, around, above.” 

**T love to think, “As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about 
his people, from henceforth and forever ;” “My 
help cometh from the L6érd, which made heaven 
and earth.” If this were not so, surely “the 
proud waters had gone over my soul.” I have 
written you something of my trials, but nothing 
of my blessings. ’* My cup runneth over.” 

“ Thus the Lord was preparing her, not, as she 
supposed, for a long life of service in his cause 
upon earth, but to meet him in glory.” 

One of the chief characteristics of Mrs. 
Wanless, what may almost be called a sign- 
mark of her being, especially as it affected all 
mental and moral activity, finds a striking illus- 
tration in the following brief extract from her 
diary : 

“Only to live a few years, but to have life, in 
those few years, full and complete. Let each 
moment of life be so full and intense that it 
shall equal hours and hours of calm, ordinary 
existence. It is grand to think that all the in- 
completeness of this life shall open into the 
completeness of the higher life.” 

The thought contained in the last sentence 
is one upon which she dwelt a great deal, even 
while yet in health. In the strength of her 
girlhood, through the nearly three years of her 
missionary life, and more especially during her 
last illness, it was the subject of frequent con- 
versation and exulting faith. Among the many 
extracts from her favorite authors, with which 
both her earlier and later diaries are interspersed, 
here is one which, with her accompanying note, 
will further illustrate this bent of mind: 

*** Far out of sight, while yet the flesh infolds us, 

Lies a fair country, where our hearts abide ; 


And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 
‘Than those few words, ‘‘I shall be satisfied.”’ ’ 


“Wondrous indeed! where all our heart- 
yearnings and spirit-longings shall be satisfied. 
Nothing can satisfy but holiness, not even love, 
while in this ‘mortal coil.’ ” 

During her last illness, that collection of 
Scripture known as the “Silent Comforter” 
hung in her room, where she could read it from 
her bed. On the eighteenth page, the page 
turned over on that 18th of March, and but a 
few hours before she passed away, were these 
consoling passages: 
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“J have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content... . I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

“My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my in- 
firmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me.” 

“Ye are complete in Him who is above all 
principality and power.” 

This last passage stands now engraven, in 
English and Bulgarian, on the tombstone which 
marks her resting-place on the banks of the 
Danube, a mile below the outer wall of Ruts- 
chuk. 

It is pleasant to think of her now as indeed 
satisfied, to contemplate the perfection of her 
heavenly strength and joy, and to remember, 
too, while our beloved ones pass away from our 
sight, that still for us earth-bound ones, as 
wrote her beloved Mrs. Browning, 


‘*God’s greatness flows around our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness, his rest.” 





OUR NATIONAL PARK. 





S the eye sweeps over a map of the world, 
and scans the topography of the conti- 
| nents, it is at once arrested by the am- 
phitheater-like arrangement of the lofty ranges 
of mountains which abut upon the Pacific 
Ocean, and its continuation, the Indian Ocean. 
From Kamtschatka to the southernmost point 
of Africa, on the eastern side, and from Cape 
Horn to the Aleutian Isles on the western side, 
rises the grand circle of mountains, tier upon 
tier, and range over range, from the coast to 
the peaks which pierce the heavens. Follow 
the range indicated, beginning at the high 
peninsula of Alaska, and throughout the entire 
length of the American continents, the peculiar 
formation of the mountains is very marked, so 
that it has been aptly termed “the vertebral 
column of the continents.” One can almost 
fancy that the vast amphitheater was con- 
structed to afford a race of giants a view of that 
awful tragedy, which resulted in the destruction 
of a continent, whose grave is now beneath the 
placid waters of the great ocean. 

It is also noticeable that the entire mountain- 
chain presents toward the Pacific its most ab- 
rupt sides, the opposite slopes stretching away 
in a gradual decline over immense prairies. 
Thus the eastern slope of the Andes in South 
America, from their summit to the mouth of the 
river of the Amazons, is about fifteen times as 
long as their Pacific slopes; and the eastern 








slopes of the corresponding range in our own 
country, from the Mississippi, bears about the 
same proportion to the western. 

To increase still further the interest attach- 
ing to the range of mountains under considera- 
tion, is the fact that it lies within the extensive 
volcanic chain—“ the circle of fire”—in which 
are found most of the great volcanic manifesta- 
tioris of the world. Mount St. Elias, in the ex- 
treme north of the American coast range, opens 
for its volcanic emissions at an elevation of 
about two and one-half miles. Following the 
chain south, through the cascades of Oregon, 
the Sierra Nevadas, the lofty plateaux and 
peaks of Mexico, and the Andes, all give inter- 
esting evidences of volcanic action in the 
present or at some period in the past. In very 
few instances in our own territory do the ba- 
saltic peaks afford any outlets; but in Mexico, 
in South America, and in the islands of the Pa- 
cific, are many evidences that those internal 
forces are still active. 

Within our own territory, in the Pacific states 
and territories, all the peculiarities named are 
presented in the most marked degree, save 
only in volcanoes “emitting fire and smoke 
and molten lava.” Other evidences of vol- 
canic action, however, abound in such pro- 
fusion as fully to prove its connection with 
those subterranean forces which create active 
volcanoes. 

These features combine to render that por- 
tion of our domain, hitherto so little known, of 
most absorbing interest to the scientific ex- 
plorer, as well as to the pleasure-seeking man 
of wealth and leisure. There the student may 
see the geological ages so distinctly portrayed 
as to render the “recondite study ” compara- 
tively simple and easy, while the admirer of the 
grand and beautiful in nature can not fail to 
be entirely satisfied. 

To the beholders, those mountain-peaks and 
yawning cCafions tell a different story. To the 
unedutated mind they are simply imposing in 
their awful grandeur, and tell of nature in her 
mightiest moods, and amplest profusion. But 
the eye of the geolagist sees beyond the mere 
physical beauty, and reads in their varied out- 
line, with unerring accuracy, what lies beneath, 
hidden though it be by the soil and vegetation 
of unknown ages. The bold and rugged slopes, 
with huge projecting masses of rock, in- 
dicate the unyielding granite beneath; the 
gently rounded slopes reveal the more yielding 
calcareous strata; those needle-like peaks, im- 
paling the clouds, tell of the crystalline slate 
and gneiss; the vertical, precipitous walls can 
only be built of basaltic columns; and the 
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story of the volcanic fires of the long-forgotten 
past are plainly recorded in the conical, iso- 
lated hills, with their truncated, horizontal sum- 
mits, scattered throughout the entire Pacific 
Slope. Here we find not only the greatest 
natural attractions of scenery within our do- 
main, but also interesting illustrations of the 
influence of altitude upon temperature. Thus, 
an elevation of three hundred and fifty feet is 
equal to sixty miles in latitude, and to one de- 
gree in mean temperature ; so that the Sierra 
Nevadas, with their feet in the teeming vine- 
yards, beside the tepid waters of the Sacra- 
mento, are capped by the unmelting frosts of a 
polar clime. 

In the Summer of 1871, the United States 
geological exploring party, under the super- 
vision of Dr. F. V. Hayden, made a careful and 
detailed geological and topographical survey of 
a section of our great volcanic amphitheater. 
The portion chosen for survey was, no doubt, 
the most curious and interesting of the entire 
mountain range, nothing at all approaching it 
having yet been discovered, in any country. 
The discovered wonders of the region are mar- 
velous, almost incredible, in fact ; and, but for 
the revelations of the truthful camera, would 
be classed with the stories of the Enchanted 
Isles, or the fables of the Arabian tales. It is 
to some of the general outlines of the region 
that this paper is designed to invite attention. 

Within the heart of the loftiest range of these 
loftiest mountains, almost inaccessible to the 
foot of man or beast, lying at an elevation al- 
most a thousand feet higher than the summit 
of Mount Washington, sleeps a beautiful lake 
in the bosom of an extinct volcano; its waters 
unrippled by a keel, its quiet banks thickly 
studded with the clustering pine and the hem- 
lock, and mirroring back from its pellucid depths 
in perfect reflection the grim and snow-capped 
sentinels of its repose. It is so still upon those 
shores, it seems as if the world ao longer held 
a thing of life. The forest primeval, untouched 
by the ax of the spoiler, seems fresh from its 
Creaior’s hand. On every side nature is un- 
disturbed, and so it must have been for cen- 
turies. Could the wandering Israelites have 
prolonged their journeying, so far, they must 
have beheld the same magnificent range of 
mov atains, the same wide sweep of waters, the 
melancholy wind sighing through the same 
dark pines. ‘This beautiful lake—a very gem 
in mountain setting—is the central feature of 
our “National Park,” to a view of the many 
wonders, the grandeur and beauty of which the 
world is invited. 

The exact location and extent of the park, 
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and its design, being matters of importance jn 
this connection, no apology is probably needed 
for introducing it somewhat in detail. It js 
described as the tract of land lying in the ter- 
ritories of Montana and Wyoming, near the 
head-waters of the Yellowstone River, com- 
mencing for its boundaries at the junction of 
Gardiner’s River with the Yellowstone ; running 
thence east to the meridian, passing ten miles 
to the eastward of the most eastern point of 
Yellowstone Lake; thence south along said 
meridian to the parallel of latitude, passing ten 
miles south of the most southern point of Yel. 
lowstone Lake ; thence west along said parallel 
to the meridian, passing fifteen miles west 
of the most western point of Madison Lake; 
thence north along said meridian to the latitude 
of the junction of the Yellowstone and Gardiner 
Rivers; thence east to the place of beginning, 
It is in this plain, matter-of-fact style that our 
great park will be found described upon the 
statute-books, in the act of Congress which 
reserves and withdraws it from settlement, en- 
try, or sale, and dedicates it as a public park or 
pleasuring-ground, for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people. The same statute also 
provides that rules shall be prescribed for the 
protection and government of the park, which 
will preserve all timber, mineral deposits, nat- 
ural curiosities, and wonders, from injury and 
spoliation, and retain them in their natural 
condition; also, to protect the fish and game 
therein from wanton capture and destruction, 
for purposes of merchandise or profit. 

Inasmuch as we usually strive to have every 
thing of a national character gotten up on a 
colossal scale, it would scarcely have been in 
keeping with that national peculiarity to make 
the park an exception in that respect. Its ex- 
tent is fifty-five by sixty-five miles. Its area is 
three thousand five hundred and seventy-five 
square miles, equal to two millions two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand acres, or more than 
ninety-eight thousand million square feet. It 
was not mere empty words, therefore, when we 
invited the world to a promenade; for there is 
ample room for the whole human family within 
its boundaries at the same time. But its more 
attractive features await attention, and prosy 
details must be allowed to pass with the men- 
tion already made. 

From time immemorial, parks have been main- 
tained as places of popular resort, or to minis- 
ter to the enjoyment of monarchs and men of 
wealth and refinement. As long ago as six 
hundred years before the Christian era, Nebu- 
chadnezzar lavished his wealth in profusion upon 
the parks of Babylon, that their beauties might 
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caiman 
minister in some degree to the home-sick long- 
ing of his Median bride. The story of their 
magnificence has reached us, and through all 
the centuries since, men have sougat to imi- 
tate them. Our park is older than the parks of 
Babylon, so that we can not be imitators of the 
Indian king. Nor would the classical Academia, 
adorned as it was with all the richest tokens of 
ancient Athenian civilization ; nor Pliny’s Tus- 
culan villa, with its careful artistic formality ; 
nor Windsor, with its historic forests; nor the 
war-swept Bois-de-Boulogne; nor the ever- 
popular Prater of Vienna,—tempt us into any 
effort at imitation. While it has been the art- 
ist’s study for many generations, in the con- 
struction of parks, to get as near as possible to 
nature’s forms and methods, to improve the 
broadest scenes, and open up the widest dis- 
tances to the eye, none have yet attained per- 
fection. Recognizing the difficulties which have 
perplexed the artist, we have avoided them all, 
by going direct to the source of all beauty and 
grandeur, and have adopted e# masse, and in 
detail, the completed handiwork of the Great 
Artist. Let him, whom the dread of human 
enactment will not deter from profaning the 
precincts of the park, pause before laying sac- 
rilegious hand where the Divine Architect has 
so plainly affixed his seal. 

To reach this wonderful spot, we ought to be 
transported in some wonderful manner; and, 
in truth, you shall be, for the greater portion of 
the route. When the great Northern Pacific 
line is completed, its trains will carry visitors 
to a point within eighty miles of the park, and 
it is the intention of that company to construct 
a narrow-gauge line into the park. It will be 
some years, however, before that route is com- 
pleted; and, as we can not wait so long, we 
must try the other line. 

For fully nine-tenths of the distance we will 
be carried in sumptuous palaces, where men 
and women may eat and sleep, make calls, and 
enjoy social converse, at thirty miles the hour. 
Could we but continue to the end in this style, 
our trip were a luxury indeed; but we must 
leave them all, in the basin of the Great Salt 
Lake, and nerve ourselves for the hundreds of 
miles of rugged privation, and toilsome climb- 
ing, which still intervene between us and our 
great national pleasuring-ground. Some of our 
party will, no doubt, be loath to forego the pleas- 
ures and the comforts of the palace-car, to enter 
upon the hardships, dangers, it may be, of more 
primitive methods of travel. That hesitation 
may be increased by the certainty of witnessing 
well-known curiosities among the Sierra Neva- 
das, and in the California valleys and vine- 





yards, and a lingering doubt that, after all, the 
Yellowstone region may be only a myth. 

But we will assume that a few, at least, will 
turn their faces northward from Ogden or Co- 
rinne, and push on to the end of the contem- 
plated journey. It is not the design of this 
paper to detail the route after leaving the rail- 
road. It will be sufficient to say that, before 
reaching the park, all wheeled vehicles must be 
abandoned, trunks left behind, and needed sup- 
plies securely fixed upon the backs of horses or 
mules; for there is, as yet, no royal highway to 
our national reservation, and no rumble of 
wheels, save only those of the odometer, have 
ever been heard within its precincts. 

Having reached the spot, the writer feels how 
utterly weak are words to convey any accurate 
conception of the scenery of the region round 
about. Any attempt to do so, while it can not 
but fall far short of the reality, may, at the same 
time, seem like fulsome exaggeration to those 
who have never beheld any of the great western 
mountain ranges of the continent. But an ex- 
amination of the photographs brought back by 
the exploring party, one of which is now,* and 
others of which will be, reproduced for the 
readers of the REPOSITORY, may serve to pre- 
pare the reader, in some measure, to read a 
feeble attempt at description. Those pictures 
which, of course, neither flatter nor exaggerate, 
and the fossils and other specimens, will prove 
as convincing as were the rich clusters of Esh- 
col of the wonders of the Promised Land. 

Yonder, in the distance, as we near the con- 
fines of the park, towers one lofty peak, as if it 
were the monarch of this kingdom, 


“On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.”’ 


We would fain placate the ruler of so rich a do- 
main, and a profound sa/am in that direction is 
almost involuntary, ere we dare to invade the 
sacred quiet of the realm he rules. 

The first attraction we notice, is the great 
cafion through which the Yellowstone River 
foams and tosses its waters between lofty vol- 
canic walls more than a thousand feet in height. 
Far beneath where we stand, the river plunges 
with fearful velocity; but the distance is so 
great that not even a quiet murmur, as of a 
hidden brook, reaches the ear. The silence is 
so oppressive that yonder stream, so far below, 
might be a ghostly river flowing between imma- 
terial walls. In the course of the river, and 
within the park, are water-falls, in comparison 
with which Niagara is dwarfed, and must 
hereafter cease to be one of the world’s great- 





* See steel! engraving. 
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est wonders. Over the lesser falls the green- 
ish waters are dashed into myriads of pris- 
matic drops, the waves are capped with snowy 
foam, while in all the quiet eddies leaping trout 
rise promptly to the tempting wiles of the 
angler. 

Near by, the Devil’s Slide attracts the visitor, 
forming a striking land-mark for a great dis- 
tance. It is the immediate result of volcanic 
action, which has heaved up an enormous mass 
of material that still remains, consisting of 
alternate layers of limestone, sandstone, and 
quartzite, raised into an almost vertical posi- 
tion. No doubt some softer material originally 
filled in the spaces between the rock now stand- 
ing; but the storms of centuries have washed 
it all away, leaving nothing but the unyielding 
rock, which appears as if reared by the hand 
of man, “with level and plumb-line; with com- 
pass and square.” 

Here, on every hand, the evidences of vol- 
canic action are continuous and striking. The 
craters of extinct volcanoes, whose lurid flames, 
in ages past, lit up these solitudes with a terri- 
ble glare, and attested the tempests of fire 
which rage beneath the surface, are now quiet 
lakes fringed with ferns and mosses, the homes 
of the speckled trout and water-fowl. These 
hills, on either hand, are but the congealed 
waves of a once fiery sea. 

The pandemonium of the park is the valleys 
of the Fire-hole River, of Iron-spring Creek, 
and of the east fork of Madison River. There 
the hot-springs, the geysers, and the mud-gey- 
sers boil and bubble and toss in continual fer- 
ment. 

Now, geysers are no new thing, and we do 
not, for that reason, call special attention to 
ours. But they so far surpass in magnitude and 
power any similar springs, that we fear not to 
institute a comparison, and will, therefore, briefly 
allude to the most noted geysers of other lo- 
calities. 

The geysers of Iceland have hitherto been 
regarded as the most interesting of this class 
of volcanic manifestations; and to them pil- 
grimages have been made for more than two 
centuries, as to the greatest natural curiosities. 
The largest of those, known as the Great Gey- 
ser, is from fifty to sixty feet in the outer diam- 
eter of its walls, while the well, or inner diame- 
ter, is but ten feet. The height of the jet has 
been variously estimated at from sixty to two 
hundred and twelve feet. Its discharge contin- 
ues but about five minutes, when its waters 
entirely subside, and the boiling ceases. The 
Great Stroker, in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Great Geyser, is but eight feet in its 
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inner diameter. Its eruptions occur twice a 
day, and continue some three-quarters of an 
hour each time. At the same time the eruption 
of the Great Geyser occurs, indicating a sub. 
terranean connection between the two springs, 
Near the latter spring is a quiet well, once 
known to fame as the Roaring Geyser, but an 
earthquake, in 1789, cut off its steam connec. 
tion and put a stop at once to its roaring and 
its spouting. 

The most interesting, if not the only known 
phenomena of this character in our own country, 
were those in the Napa Valley, California, until 
the recent discoveries in the Yellowstone Valley, 
In a lateral gorge of the Napa Valley, known 
as the Devil’s Cafion, there are quite a number 
of small spouting geysers. The cafion is quite 
a narrow ravine, from the bare, scorched walls 
of which the volcanic vapors come forth in 
eddies. The face of the hill is red, as if parched 
with intense heat. The waters from the various 
sulphur, alum, and salt jets unite. and form a 
small stream, which flows through the valley; 
and probably a viler compound of horrible 
stuffs was never brewed. There is great va- 
riety of color and temperature in these waters, 
cold, warm, hot, and boiling—blue, red, yellow, 
white, and transparent. In the ‘“Sorcerer’s 
Caldron,” a black and horribly offensive mud 
bubbles up, fully vindicating the propriety of its 
name, as it must be nearly assimilated to the 
contents of the “witches’ caldron” in Macbeth. 

It is to these localities that men have gone 
heretofore to witness what was regarded as the 
most interesting manifestation of the volcanic 
thermal spring. Now they may visit our park, 
and witness similar phenomena on a grander 
scale. In the valleys of the Fire-hole River, 
of Iron-spring Creek, and Madison River, the 
spouting springs, or geysers, are found. From 
a distance, as the visitor approaches, light va- 
pors are seen floating over the valley, indicating 
the locality of the springs. The geysers have 
formed about’ themselves basins, or silicious 
walls, varying in size and thickness, from the 
small circle, no larger than a hand-basin a few 
inches in diameter, up to the lofty mound, forty 
feet in height, closed in at the top, under which 
the waters are at rest in a sarcophagus of their 
own construction. 

At the surface of these volcanic springs the 
cold air lowers the temperature; but descend- 
ing, it rapidly increases up to an intense heat. 
Bubbles form in the depths, rise to the surface, 
and burst when they reach the air. All the 
phenomena of boiling occur, the temperature of 
the entire mass reaches the boiling point, the 
surface swells in billowy heaps, the surrounding 
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a 
earth trembles and emits a muffled roar. Sud- 
denly the resistance of the superincumbent 
mass of water is overcome, and the jet leaps 
forth, a column of crystal upreared into the air 
twenty, fifty, a hundred, two hundred feet. 
Other jets follow, or the first seems to be held 
motionless by a mysterious cohesion. But they 
last only a short time, the water cools, recedes 
within the basin or overflows its sides, and is 
quiet until the struggling demon of the depths 
shall again force an exit, when the magnificent 
display is repeated. 

Some of these geysers are of almost incredi- 
ble force, and deserve special mention. The 
“Grand Geyser,” for example, situated in the 
Fire-hole Valley, is the largest and most power- 
ful of any in the park. During the stay of the 
party in its neighborhood, it was in action but 
once in thirty-two hours, but while it was in ac- 
tion, which was for about fifteen minutes each 
time, the appearance was most striking and won- 
derful. It throws into the air a compact column 
of water, eight feet in diameter, toa height of not 
less than two hundred feet. The mighty force 
which operated to project this immense column 
of water to so great a height, held it there so 
steadily and evenly as to give it the appearance 
of asolid pillar of crystal. High above the cap- 
ital of the lofty column an immense cloud of 
steam rises a thousand feet and floats away, 
condensing quickly in the crisp mountain air. 

Another geyser, in the same group, was 
named by the Washburn party “Old Faithful,” 
which name Dr. Hayden retains. It is des- 
timed to be more popular than its larger neigh- 
bor on account of the frequency gf its eruptions, 
which occur at intervals of about one hour, and 
last about fifteen minutes. This geyser sus- 
tains a column of water six feet in diameter 
and one hundred and fifty feet in height, with 
great steadiness. 

Compare one of these jets of water with the 
stream thrown by the most powerful steam- 
engine, ana then attempt to conceive the power 
which must lie at the base of the jet. Yet it is 
the same power which is being utilized all about 
us in our every-day life, and which we have 
taught the most delicate manipulations of art 
and the exertion of the mightiest force. From 
the polishing of the eye of the cambric-needle 
up to driving the Great Eastern, this power is 
utilized. But the steam-power of the “Grand 
Geyser” is to the same power in the steam- 
engine, what the wild mustang of the plains is 
to the ambling palfrey of a child. It is the 
demon of the water in either case; in the depths 
of the geyser the might of an army may not 
resist its force; yet under the taming influ; 








ence of the human intellect, the finger of a 
child can guide and control it. 

The hot springs differ from the geysers in 
that the former send forth no jets of water. In 
temperature they are at or near the boiling 
point, and boil over gently; but every thing is 
done decently and in order, and no boisterous 
or unbecoming outbursts are ever permitted. 
These hot springs must become one of the most 
attractive features of the entire park, for several 
reasons. In appearance they are most beauti- 
ful and interesting; their surroundings are sin- 
gular in formation, and their medicinal proper- 
ties are supposed to be of great value. Judging 
from the descriptions of Oriental travelers, 
these springs must surpass in beauty and ex- 
tent the famous thermal springs of the ancient 
Tonian city of Hierapolis, and also of New 
Zealand, which have been heretofore regarded 
as the most wonderful on the globe. 

In the Fire-hole River Valley there are from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred of these 
springs, varying in diameter from a few inches 
up to three hundred feet, and in temperature 
from one hundred up to the boiling point, which, 
at that great elevation, is about 195°. Ap- 
proaching the locality of these springs, from a 
distance the eye is arrested by something re- 
sembling a lofty mountain of snow, or a vast 
cataract frozen instantaneously in its fall. This 
is formed of the calcareous sediment precipi- 
tated as the water flows over the slopes. It is 
not known how rapidly this sediment is depos- 
ited; but if we may believe Strabo, who wrote 
of the Ionian baths, where the waters were 
similar to these, the formation must grow very 
rapidly. He states that when a citizen would 
inclose his grounds, he simply constructed a 
condyit for the water on the line of his pos- 
sessions, and beautiful walls of jasper, carved 
into a thousand fantastic shapes, grew up in a 
year. 

This frozen cascade is about one thousand 
feet in height, and the surface covered by the 
deposit is about three or four square miles in 
extent. The more active springs are comprised 
in a space of about one square mile, the re- 
mainder of the space being covered by the re- 
mains of springs which have ceased to flow. 

For bathing purposes, there is nothing to 
compare with the pools near these springs, in 
the world of nature yet discovered. Nor can 
the most costly structures of art, with all their 
gaudy ornamentation, their marble basins and 
perfumed waters, equal these natural baths. 
Passing out from the spring, the waters flow 
down the slopes from one reservoir to another, 
at each descent losing some degree of their 
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heat, so that the bather can be suited in tem- 
perature from the boiling point to an ice-cold 


douche. Many of these basins are from four to 
six feet in diameter, and from one to four feet 
in depth, with their sides or walls elaborately 
carved and most delicately colored. So soon 
as improved methods of transportation deprive 
the trip of its present hardships, these baths 
must become a most popular and desirable resort 
for invalids. Indeed, it may be that in some 
of these richly sculptured basins will be found 
the long-sought Fountain of Youth, which so 
many languishing mortals have dreamed of 
ever since the fascinating story of Ponce de 
Leon. 

The level on which the most active springs 
are found is about half-way up the side of 
the snowy mountain. The weird and fantastic 
shapes, the vivid and diversified coloring, and 
the sparkling waters, ever flowing, ever creating 
new designs of beauty, unite to form a scene 
almost painful in its exquisite variety of com- 
binations, and which thousands of people must 
visit, in the coming years, with never wearying 
zest and enjoyment. 

This spot has other attractions almost equal 
to those described. It lies about one thousand 
feet above the valley of the Yellowstone, and 
you may enjoy a very extensive view up and 
down the valley. In the distance, to the north, 
the lofty masonry of the Devil’s Slide is plainly 
visible; and, on either hand, two thousand 
feet of frowning mountains sentinel the valley. 
Higher still, a rear rank as it were, the basaltic 
peaks rear their columns to the clouds. Away 
to the eastward rises a precipitous wall fifteen 
hundred feet in height, a joy to the geologist; 
for it reveals, as if traced on a map, a perfect 
geological section. 

If you would extend your view, and do not 
object to a little sharp work, climb to the dome 
of Mt. Everts, and you may have a view em- 
bracing a radius of from fifty to one hundred 
miles in every direction, where the eye can take 
in at a glance more than the entire area of the 
park. 

The lake must always be one of the most 
attractive features of the park, excelling all 
other points, as it does, in its picturesque 
beauty. The Yellowstone River runs through 
the lake, entering it at the south-eastern arm 
near the Bridger Mountains, and leaving it at 
the north-west angle of the northern arm, be- 
tween the mouth of the Pelican River and the 
Elephant Mountain. On the east side of the 


lake numerous streams empty, and near the 
north-eastern angle of the lake, hot springs are 
In fact, one of these 


found near: the shore. 








springs is actually in the lake, where it has 
formed its own basin, rising above the level of 
the waters of the lake. Here we have the sin. 
gular spectacle of a spring of boiling water 
emerging into a lake, the waters of which are 
almost icy cold. One of the party utilized the 
phenomenon in a curious manner by catching a 
trout in the lake, and, without changing his 
position, he suspended the fish from the line jn 
the boiling waters of the spring, where it was 
thoroughly cooked in a very few minutes. A 
photograph shows the spring in the lake, and 
all the members of the party will vouch for the 
truth of the incident. 

On the west side,-the shores are more pre- 
cipitous ; but no streams empty into it on that 
side, excepting Bridge Creek. The shores are 
heavily timbered, with here and there grassy 
bottoms, while the fallen timber in many places 
is so thick as to be almost impassable. Be- 
tween the two south-east arms of the lake, and 
when looked at from the north, seeming like an 
island mountain, Promontory Mountain casts 
its dark shadow far into the lake. 

The surface of this lake is 7,490 feet above 
the sea-level; and the mountains in the back- 
ground are from 1,800 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the lake. 

Launching their little canvas bark, Amnie, 
which was 

“The first 


That ever burst 
Into that silent sea,”” 


the explorers made a thorough survey of the 
shores, and took many soundings of the waters. 
The shore-line, is about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles in length, and the greatest depth 
discovered was three hundred feet. The waters 
are clear, pure, and cold, the temperature in 
the Summer months averaging 40°. ‘here are © 
but few animals in the neighborhood; among 
them, however, is a tailless rabbit (Zepus cu- 
niculus), the cony of the Psalmist: “ The hills 
are a refuge for the wild goats and the rocks for 
the conies.” 

As this is not intended for a guide-book, it 
will not be expected that any thing like a detail 
of all the beauties and wonders of the park will 
be given. I have referred to but a few of its 
chief attractions. There are many others of 
equal, perhaps superior, interest. There is the 
great water-fall ou Tower Creek, one hundred 
and fifty-six feet in height, with its sentinel 
towers overlooking the descent ; and Cascade 
Fall, where the waters leap from step to step in 
the basaltic stair-way. These and many other 
beauties must pass unnoticed. 

Dr. Hayden is, probably, not a man of suff- 
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cient leisure to present them in their most 
attractive style; and the word-painter is yet to 
visit them, who will report them to the world in 
fitting garb, and as they really are. But the 
doctor has proved himself an energetic and de- 
voted explorer, a brave and thorough scientist, 
not only in this but in other fields, and his dis- 
coveries are attracting the attention of scientific 
men at home and abroad. Already his discov- 
eries have led to the solution of some of the 
most interesting geological problems, and oth- 
ers will doubtless follow if the explorations are 
continued. 





REJECTED BOOKS—THE MISTAKES 
OF PUBLISHERS. 





N entertaining chapter in the history of 

literature might be written, concerning 

books that were at first rejected by the 
trade, but which, when at length given to the 
press, brought fame to the authors, and profit 
to the publishers. A list of such books would 
mention some in almost every department of 
literature—history, poetry, romance, theology, 
jurisprudence, and whatever else. 

Strange as it may seem, there might be placed 
at the head of such a list, a book so universally 
popular as “Robinson Crusoe.” Though De 
Foe was in good repute as an author, the man- 
uscript of that book was rejected by the whole 
trade of London, till, at length, it came to the 
hands of a publisher who was more noted for 
his speculative propensities than for his good 
judgment. He printed it, and cleared one hun- 
dred thousand guineas by his venture; and 
publishers are to this day making money con- 
tinually, by new editions of it in every style. 
“Jane Eyre” was rejected by nearly every re- 
spectable publishing-house in London, and was 
finally rescued by accident from a publisher’s 
iron safe, where it had lain till it was moldy, by 
a daughter of the book-seller, who had himself 
forgotten it. 

Kinglake’s “ Eéthen” was offered by its au- 
thor to twenty different houses, and, at length, 
in a fit of desperation, he gave the copyright to 
an obscure book-seller, and paid the expenses 
of publication out of his own pocket. “ Vanity 
Fair” was rejected by Colburn, for whose mag- 
azine it was written, that astute publisher com- 
plaining that there was no interest in it. 

Beresford tried in vain to sell the copyright of 
“Miseries of Human Life” for £20; but when 
it was published, more than £5,000 were realized 
from the sales. The “Rejected Addresses” 
was really rejected by Murray, though the price 


asked for it was only £20. A publisher was 
Vou. XXXIII.—5* 





afterward found for it, and after sixteen editions 
had been published, the same Murray gave 
£131 for the right to issue a new edition. The 
total amount received by the authors was more 
than £1,000. Wolfe’s exquisite “Ode on the 
Burial of Sir John Moore” was so scornfully 
rejected by a leading literary periodical that the 
author, when sending it to an obscure Irish 
newspaper, timidly withheld his name, through 
fear of being cauterized by the critics. 

Buchan offered the copyright of his “ Domes- 
tic Medicine” to every principal book-seller in 
Edinburgh and London for £100, without se- 
curinga purchaser. Afterit had passed through 
twenty-five editions, the copyright was sold for 
£1,600. Drew's “Immortality and Immateri- 
ality of the Human Soul,” a masterpiece of 
profound thought, acute reasoning, and logical 
accuracy, was offered to a publisher for £10. 
He thought the risk too great, and the book 
was published by subscription. A second edi- 
tion being called for, the author advanced the 
price of the copyright to £20, and found a pur- 
chaser at that price. It passed through several 
editions in England, France, and America, and 
as the author outlived the copyright, he gave 
the work a thorough revision, and sold it for 
£250. 

The manuscript of the first volume of “ Blair’s 
Sermons” was sent to Strahan, the king’s 
printer, who, after examining it, wrote a letter 
to the author discouraging the publication. It 
was not till Dr. Johnson had warmly com- 
mended the work, both in conversation and by 
note to Mr. Strahan, that he ventured to give 
£100 for it. Such was ‘the unpropitious recep- 
tion of one of the most successful theological 
works that was ever published. The sale was 
so rapid and extensive that the publisher made 
Dr. Blair a present of another £100, paid him 
£300 for the second volume, and £600 for each 
of the others. “ Prideaux’s Connections ” was 
bandied about from hand to hand among the 
publishers for more than two years, none of 
them venturing to publish it. It remained in 
manuscript till Archdeacon Echard, the author’s 
friend, urged it upon Tonson, who published it, 
and made a fortunate speculation by so doing. 

Several similar cases have occurred in the 
history of American literature. Lowell Mason’s 
first book of music, “ The Handel and Haydn 
Collection,” was rejected by the large publish- 
ing-houses of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, but when published it ran rapidly through 
forty editions. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had a 
narrow escape from rejection; but when pub- 
lished, it sold to an extent altogether unparal- 
leled in the history of books. 
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SUNSHINE. 





Y dears, does it not raise in your mind a 

sublime and beautiful picture, to consider 

this vast globe, rolling in space, diversi- 
fied with green plains and shining rivers, hoary 
mountains and dark forests, and wreathed in 
silvery mists, through which the glory of the 
sun streams down? 

I dare say, when you, who are but little 
specks on this great ball, go out into the mead- 
ows with the lambs and birds and blossoms, 
you see and feel and &aow that the earth is 
beautiful, without taking the trouble to think 
very much about it, or to reflect what makes it 
so charming. You know the day is long and 
bright, and you are happy as the day is bright 
and long; you are satisfied when night comes, 
are tired and very sleepy, and you lie down, 
taking no thought for the morrow, but rest in 
serene and perfect faith in its beauty; and the 
darkness presses your lids so lightly, that splen- 
did visions enter, and the night is perfect as the 
day. 

And if, perchance, the new day is not bright, 
but is dark with clouds and rain, it is not so 
dark but that you can see through and beyond 
it a long procession of bright to-morrows, with 
never a cloud to shadow the pageant days and 
days of beauty, trooping to such a land of 
brightness that sight can see no longer for the 
glory, and is swallowed up in faith. You can 
sing with a light heart, 


“ Rain, rain, go away,” 


and the rain presently goes; and the sunshine 
stays, to your limitless trust, forever and forever. 

The sunshine! Do you ever think of it? not 
see and feel and bask in it only, but think 
about it? The grass grows, the birds sing, 
the flowers blow, the lambs skip, the children 
play, decause the sun shines. What if he did 
not shine? The earth would be dark and cold 
and barren; Winter and night always; night 
without moon or stars, for the sun makes 
these. How awful! 

But, happily for us, the dear sun does shine 
always, both Summer and Winter, by day and 
‘by night, on the good and on the evil. 

He is the great artist, whose brushes and 
pencils are made of rays of light. Do you 





know what the sun is doing when he shines 
down on the beautiful green grass? He js 
painting it! If you do not believe me, sow a 
handful of grass-seed in your cellar, where the 
sun can not enter, and see if your crop will be 
green. He paints every leaf, from the delicate 
fern-spray to the rugged burdock-leaf; and you 
can well believe he paints the buttercups, for 
they look as though they were made of solid 
sunshine. He does not stop at the buttercups, 
but he goes on painting red and blue and vio- 
let posies; and so prodigal of his pigments is 
he, that sometimes he pranks the tiniest blos- 
soms with a dash of two or three colors. He 
stains the clouds, and tints the rainbow (these 
in “water colors”); he gilds the moon and the 
stars; and, stooping from this grand work, he 
paints the black, blue, and brown eyes, the red 
cheeks and lips, of every little boy and girl in 
the world. Then he pours over the whole such 
a flood of sunshine, to light up his work, that 
the pictures of no other artist, even the most 
cunning, ever can compare. 

He is sometimes called the great Archer, and 
in this character is named Apollo. He is rep- 
resented driving a shining car, drawn by four 
milk-white steeds ; he carries a silver bow, and 
a quiver full of golden arrows, with which he 
sallies forth to slay the night, and drive dark- 
ness from the face of the earth. If you are up 
early enough, you will see, at his approach, first 
the gray fade to white, then the white brighten 
to gold, and then, behind the branches, the sky 
kindle with a ruddy glow, as though a fire were 
burning in the tree-tops ; and soon Apollo comes 
wheeling up, flushed with victory, and beaming 
with delight. 

I think he is always brimful of joy. Who 
ever heard of a melancholy sun? The idea 
is ludicrous. We sometimes hear the moon 
spoken of in this way, and she is rather a pen- 
sive planet, as becomes her; but joyful is the 
word that best describes the sun, for a more 
cheering, gladdening spectacle is nowhere to be 
seen. 

There is nothing melancholy in his good- 
night. It is even more triumphant than his 
morning salutation. His great orb rolls deep 
in gold and purple and crimson billows, and 
when he sinks below the horizon’s rim, he 
leaves behind him a blaze of glory that marks 
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his track long after he is chasing darkness from 
China land. In this lovely light the evening 
star comes out, and, after all the pomp and 
pageantry of sunshine, her tender rays fall like 
a benediction. Then the hour is holy; it is as 
though the Evening spread her hands and softly 
uttered, “ Now may the grace and’ peace of our 
Lord rest with you, and abide forever! Amen.” 

What do you think would be the feelings of a 
child dropped from some distant, dreary planet, 
into one of our bright, beautiful Summer days? 
Suppose this little folk possessed in all its 
intensity your love of beauty and novelty, 
would he not be filled with astonishment and 
delight? It would appear finer to him than the 
finest entertainment ever appeared to you, be- 
cause the sunshine really presents the most 
magnificent spectacle in the universe. Noth- 
ing else in nature is so splendid. Nor do the 
grandest achievements of human art approach 
it. It is well worth a journey from Herschel 
to behold, to one who had never beheld it. But 
you, who were born in it, who see it every day 
of your lives, do not see the full glory of his 
rising and setting and daily beams. He ceases 
to be wonderful, only because he is familiar ; 
into such disrepute does use bring even the 
most sublime objects. 

The sun does more than light and warm 
and fertilize the earth. He is “monarch of all 
he surveys,” not only of the earth, but of our 
whole solar system. He holds each planet 
in its place, guides each in its path, turns each 
on its axis, with the glance of his eye. If, like 
some earthly potentate, he should abdicate his 
throne, or lose his scepter, or yield to a greater 
monarch, death, our whole system of worlds 
would fall from their beautiful order, and drop 
into chaos and ruin. 

Many wise men have predicted this destruc- 
tion; yet, for thousands of years, the sun has 
shone, and the wise men themselves have come 
to an end, while the sun, to use a word coined 
in the war, is a “reliable” old sun, and good, 
no doubt, for hundreds of centuries more. 

What a pattern of punctuality he is, rising 
and setting once in every twenty-four hours for 
six thousand years! He is the same sun that 
rose on Paradise, on the deluge, on the cruci- 
fixion; and, to come down to later times, the 
same sun that shone on the ships of Columbus 
and beheld the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

What scenes he has witnessed! How ven- 
erable, how majestic, how powerful he is ! 

Some nations have carried their admiration 
so far, as to exalt him to a deity, and have 
built temples and reared altars in his name. 
One hardly wonders at these heathen, to whom 





“Our Father” is the unknown God; and, to be 
sure, it is much nobler to worship the sun than 
to bow to stocks and stones, or hideous snakes, 
and graven images, hardly less hideous. One 
must needs think these people, though they 
were ever so much in error, had very good 
taste. Perhaps they had a poet, as we have, 
who taught them to 


“ Look through nature up to nature’s God ;”” 


and certainly the sun is a magnificent medium 
through which to view the Creator. 

Our tourists travel many miles to see a ruin, 
an object which the lapse of time, and nature’s 
bounty, have made more pleasing than the elab- 
orate hand of the architect; or they visit some 
famous castle, or renowned picture-gallery, un- 
mindful of the castles in the clouds, the pic- 
tures in the sky, and all the wonderful panorama 
of the heavens. 

Now, it is laudable to cultivate a love of art, 
but no one can love art that does not love na- 
ture, for she is the great teacher of all beauty; 
and to understand art, you must study nature. 

Do you suppose a poet could write a sonnet 
upon sunset without first feeding what a sunset 
is? or do you fancy an artist could paint a sun- 
rise before getting its glow and beauty into his 
soul ? 

I wish you to study the beautiful objects of 
nature. You can not think too much upon 
them, for they fill the mind with noble ideas, as 
they fill the eye with images of beauty. So, my~ 
dears, you who are ambitious to witness grand 
sights, behold the sun! The infinite wonder 
and variety of his works are spread before you 
daily; nor are they alike two successive sea- 
sons—ever changing, and beautiful in all their 
changes. 





THE LITTLE BOY’S FAITH. 





O you know what faith in Jesus Christ 

means? It is to trust in him with all our 

hearts. It is to give our soul to him to 
be saved, because there is no one else who can 
save us. A little story will help to make this 
plain to you. 

A family lived in a house which stood. near 
to a wood. On a dark night they went to bed. 
The wind blew among the tall trees, and large 
black clouds passed over the full moon. While 
all were asleep, a fire broke out in one of the 
rooms of the house. The father soon heard 
the loud cry of “fire!” At first he did not 
know what it meant; but the cry was louder 
and louder, and soon there were many people 
who cried: “Your house is on fire; get up and 
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come down.” Then they knocked hard at the 
door. The father now sprang from his bed, 
and great was his alarm when he found his 
own house in flames! He ran again to his 
room, and awoke his wife. Then he took the 
babe, and they got out of a back door. His 
eldest little boy, about ten years old, was in 
another part of the house, near to the room 
where the maid slept. 

The father cried, “O, what shall I do to save 
my poor boy?” He did not care about his 
goods; his dear son was all he thought about. 
He made his way to that part of the house, and 
met the maid flying from the flames. “ Where 
is Charles?” cried the father. “He is in his 
room,” said the girl. In her alarm she had 
come away, and forgot to bring the child with 
her. And now the stairs were in flames. 

The wind blew on the fire, and made it burn 
wildly. The doors and the roof were all red 
and burning. In a short time poor Charles 
was seen at one of the windows. “0, father, 
dear father,” he cried, “how shall I get out?” 
He could be seen by the fire in the room, but 
the thick black smoke kept him from seeing the 
people below. But he heard their voices, and 
he cried, “O, save me !” 

“Here I am, my son,” said the father, and 
he held out his arms for Charles to jump into 
them. “Here I am; don’t fear. Drop down, 
and I will be sure to catch you.” 

Charles crept out of the window, but hung 
fast by it. He knew it was very high from the 
ground, and he was afraid to let go. 

“ Drop down, my dear boy,” cried the father. 

“O, I can’t see you, my dear, dear father!” 

“But I am here. You can trust me; I will 
save you.” 

“T am afraid, father, I shall fall.” 

“Let go, dnd don’t fear,” cried the people ; 
“your father will be sure to catch you.” 

And now Charles felt the flames. He was 
certain that if he hung there he would be burned. 
He knew that his father was strong, that he 
loved him, and was waiting to save him. Then 
he drew in his breath, let go his hold, and in a 
moment he was in his father’s arms. Charles 
was saved from the fire, and there was great 
joy among all the people who saw the sight. 

As you read this true story, did you not see 
how great was the danger of little Charles? 
There was only one way for him to be saved 
from the fire. He could not see his father, but 
he heard his voice. He knew that his father 
loved him, and wished to save him. Then he 
felt quite sure that his father would save him. 
So he fell into his arms and was saved. 

Do you not know that every child is in dan- 





ger of being lost forever? It is the loss of both 
soul and body. And why? Sin has brought us 
into danger. How glad we should be that there 
is a way made known to us in the Bible in which 
we can be saved! Jesus saw our sad state, and 
he “came into the world to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” And to save us he died 
on the cross. But now he is in heaven. Though 
we can not see him, he sees us. And in his 
Holy Word he says that he is able and willing 
to save all who go to him by faith. It is as 
if his arms were wide open, as the arms of the 
father were when Charles fell into them. He 
tells us to come to him, and be happy. He 
waits to save us. He speaks to you now. Will 
you not hear his voice, and trust and love him? 

A little girl was once asked why she loved 
the Bible. She said, “ Because it tells me that 
Jesus Christ died to save sinners.” 

“But what makes you think that he will save 
you ?” 

The little girl then said, “Because Jesus 
Christ took little children in his arms, and 
blessed them, and said, ‘Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’” 

Was not this girl quite right ? 

**The wonders of His love 
No human words can tell, 


Which brought the Savior from above, 
To save our souls from hell. 


Lord Tesus, grant that we 
May know thy saving grace ; 
Live while on earth to honor thee, 
And in heaven see thy face.”’ 





GOOD MANNERS. 





Younc folks should be mannerly. How to 
be so, is the question. They feel timid, bash- 
ful, and self-distrustful the moment they are 
addressed by a stranger or appear in company. 
There is but one way to get over this feeling, 
and acquire easy and graceful manners; that is, 
to do the best they can all the time, at home as 
well as abroad. Good manners are not learned 
by arbitrary teaching so much as acquired by 
habit. They grow upon us by use. We must 
be courteous, agreeable, civil, kind, gentlemanly 
and womanly, at home, and then it will become 
a sort of second nature to be so évery-where. 
A coarse, rough manner at home begets a bit 
of roughness, which we can not lay off if we 
try, when we go among strangers. The most 
agreeable people we have known in company 
are those who are perfectly agreeable at home. 
Home is a school for all good things, specially 
for good manners. 
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Gatherings of the Honth, 


PuysicAL LIFE OF WoMEN.—The physical ex- 
posures of our women and of our children, in a 
climate characterized by frequent and abrupt transi- 
tions, is in such utter violation of all laws of physiology 
that the medical man stands amazed in the presence 
of the monstrous folly—amazed and powerless ; for 
he is driven from the field of his own thought-work 
by an inexorable and relentless tyrant—a tyrant 
whose edict reads “nakedness,” instead of “cloth- 
ing ;” “exposure,” instead of “protection ;” “haz- 
ard,” instead of “safety.” 

To the bright girl of sixteen, the doctor’s sugges- 
tion comes like the idle wind, unheeded. It is the 
morbid whim of an old fogy who has had his day, 
and forgotten the follies of his own life, and she 
promptly puts his counsel aside. To the same pale 
girl at seventeen, the same suggestion has become a 
grave question which will wot be put aside ; for the 
idle wind has dried up the very fountains of her 
being, and the low-necked dress of last Winter, 
which exposed such rounded shoulders and such 
beautiful charms, is pieced out this Winter to hide 
the skeleton form which tripped lightly away from 
the doctor and bowed so readily before the tyrant, 
Fashion. 

If women could only be made to understand the 
meaning of the word frofection—that it involves the 
idea of substantial underwear, thick-soled shoes, and 
reasonable party hours—the death rate would be sen- 
sibly and constantly diminished. 

But there are some subjects upon which it is only 
a waste of paper to write, and this is one of them. 
The fatal characteristic of Ephraim seems to have 
descended to fashionable women. They are joined 
to thei idol, and demand to be let alone. But, with 
authorized emphasis, I tell you, you can not with 
impunity violate the law which nature has stamped 
upon human organization. The physical as well as 
the moral law has it, Thou shalt, and, Thou shalt not. 
Detectives are on your track; your offense will be 
discovered ; judgment will go against you, and your 
punishment be secured. Nor are these arbitrary 
laws. They are organic, incorporated in the consti- 
tution itself, with no provision for their repeal. You 
must obey them, or pay the penalty of their infraction. 
Fable it may be, that the hounds of Actzon did turn 
upon and rend him for his discovery of Diana naked ; 
but the Nemesis which waits upon violated law is 
not a fable, and the delicate textures of your trans- 


cendent beauty will very surely be rent and torn and 
bled to pallid whiteness by this inexorable power. 

And, then, that other question of the passions ! 
wide-spread in their operations and overwhelming 
in their power! What shall we say of the pas- 
sions ?—the great Moloch fires which consume by 
inches what they fail to blast by atouch? With the 
voice of a trumpet let the watchman on the walls 
say this, that phthinoplasm is the attentive hand- 
maid, ever ready, following closely in the wake of 
passion. That the powers which are weakened by 
the mistress are rapidly wasted by the servant; that 
the race is swift and short, and the prize is a/ways 
Jost. Intemperance, in all its shapes, is the foe to 
human health. Equipoise in all his functions and 
all his powers is health, and constitutes in man the 
mens sana in corpore sano, The stimulation which 
prompts the undue use of any power is followed by 
reaction; there must come the backward swing of 
the pendulum. “Your good cedar bow,” said the 
Egyptian hermit to his brother, “seems well made 
and strong; is it elastic too?” In pride the brother 
drew its tender chord. ‘“ Draw harder, harder still.’’ 
“ Nay,” said the brother, “it may break.” The best 
bow of the best cedar may be broken. There’s a 
lesson, Remember the backward swing of the pen- 
dulum. Remember the bow of the hermit, and live 
within the law of life.—Dr. Speed. 


THE POWER OF LovE.—Love has more than light, 
life, and law. A man may smile with it, and breathe 
with it in his looks, words, and acts ; and it may tell 
him at alk times what and how he should feel, speak, 
and act, to prove that he is led by it. All this is 
true and good. But it is not all, nor the best. Love 
has a power that breathes out of a good man’s heart 
and life oh bad men he meets, and makes their hearts 
soft, like wax in the sun. 

Love has a power to melt down hate; to turn 
out of the heart bad thoughts ; to fill the eyes that 
were cross, with a kind light ; to bring true and kind 
words from lips that have loved to speak guile; to 
change a man’s life; to make him a friend of the 
good. ,The love that Christ lights up in the soul 
gives one power to keep his own heart; to put down 
bad thoughts when they rise up; to keep his lips, so 
that they speak no words of spite; to keep all bad 
fire out of his eyes; to keep his voice free from a 








sharp tone; and to keep his hand soft and warm 
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with good-will, when things are said and done to 
him which it is hard to bear. This is the great 
power of love—to rule a man’s own thoughts and 
life; to make them bright with sweet light when 
clouds come up which else would be dark and cold. 

This is the best and first work of love in the heart 
of a man—to fill his own life with light and joy and 
peace. This it is that makes a heaven for him to go 
to heaven in. And this heaven on earth has God in 
it, just like the heaven in which his great white 
throne stands in light. For St. John, the good man 
who loved to lean on the breast of Christ, as if to 
make his own heart beat with the same pulse, tells 
us that he who dwells in love, dwells in God, and 
God in him. No man had known and felt how true 
this is so well as John. Love was on his lips all the 
days of his long life. There was but a small step to 
him from his heaven on earth to his heaven in the 
sky. For God and Christ were in both at the same 
time. 

So the love that Christ gives to a man, to live, 
breathe, and sing in his heart, makes him two heavens 
of joy and peace—one to walk and work and do 
good in here on the earth, and one in the sky to 
rest in, and to see the God he has loved and served, 
face to face in a world that shall have noend. He 
who has none of the love in his heart that Christ 
gives, has no God or heaven in him in this world or 
in the world to come. How lean and sad and dark 
and hard must such a life be, though there were to 
be no life but this on earth! But how sad to lose 
two lives that might be so full of peace and joy! 


A MOorTHER’s INFLUENCE.—The influence of our 
mothers can not be estimated. It is incessantly at 
work, molding the thoughts and habits of coming 
generations. Mothers pass away; but while their 
bodies slowly return to dust, they live on in their 
posterity. For weal or woe, they have impressed 
themselves upon the inner life of their children. The 
memories of childhood’s home are ineffaceable. If 
that home has been joyous, a halo of glory encircles 
it; if sad, then the remembrance of those dark days 
becomes painful. Among all the persons and things 
connected with the “long ago,” the mother neces- 
sarily occupies the chief place. It was her sweet 
voice that sung the lullaby of infancy; it was her 
soft hand that smoothed the brow, wiped away the 
tear, or supplied the wants, of boyhood ; it was upon 
her breast our head reclined to unbosom the sorrows 
of youth ; and if, in the riper years of manhood, trib- 
ulation met us in the cold world, our dear mother’s 
ear was the most sympathetic we could find. 

Mothers, Christian mothers, your every movement, 
word, look, and action ; your preferences and objec- 
tions; your labors and recreations ; your reverence 
or irreverence; your every-day piety or spasmodic 
devotion ; your elevation of thought and habit, or 
the opposite,—are all felt in the-hearts and lives of 
your children. a 

Their eyes, ears, and minds are quick as the light- 
hing flash to discern, and in an unguarded moment 
you may undo the labor of years. If you would have 








your children—especially your boys—brought to 
“know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,” 
then be earnest and sincere in your attachment and 
devotion to him. Above all, let your children never 
be in doubt concerning the highest wish of your soul 
concerning them. Let them know, let them feel, that 
you would rather see them Christians than million. 
aires ; humble followers of Jesus, than filling the high 
places of power and emolument. Let a mother’s 
prayers follow them consciously wherever they g0, 
and through all time ; and your “labor shall not be- 
in vain in the Lord.” When life’s record is com- 
plete, and the account demanded, you will be able 
to say, “ Here am I, and the children thou hast given 
me.” The brightest stars that can shine in a moth- 
er’s crown of glory, will be her own children, led 
by her hand to Jesus. Mothers, may your crowns 
sparkle with these “ jewels !”—American Messenger, 


EARNESTNESS.—Unless I make religion my great 
and engrossing concern, I shall be a stranger to all 
solid peace and satisfying enjoyment. I have at 
times caught a glimpse of the comfort which it yields 
the spirit, when I merge my will into God’s will, 
when I resolve to have no will of my own separate 
from God. I feel quite assured that this entire re- 
nunciation of self, and entire devotion to God’s service, 
would give a simplicity and grandeur to my existence, 
would throw an unclouded sunshine over all my 
ways, would raise me above the cares and provoca- 
tions of this life, would enhance even my sensible 
gratifications, and superadd those gratifications of a 
higher order which constitute the main and essential 
blessedness of heaven. O, my God, may it be thus 
with me! Call me out of nature’s darkness into 
thine own marvelous light. Give me to aspire after 
the graces, and hold forth to my acquaintances, and, 
above all, to my children, the example of all right- 
eousness. Conform me to the Gospel economy under 
which I sit, that as Christ died for sin, I may die to 
it; that as he rose again, I may rise to newness of 
life, and feel it my meat and drink to do thy will. 


THE Loss oF CHIILDREN.—Many parents who 
have sought the lives of the children with tears, have 
lived afterward to see them take such courses, and 
come to such dismal ends, as have brought their gray 
heads with sorrow to the grave. It had been ten 
thousand times a greater mercy to many parents to 
have buried their children as soon as ever they had 
been born, than to see them come to such unhappy 
ends as they often do. Well, Christian, it may be 
the Lord has taken from thee such a hopeful son, or 
such a dear daughter, that thou sayest, How can I 
hold my peace? But hark, Christian, hark; canst 
thou tell me how long thou must have. travailed in 
birth with them again, before they had been born 
again, before they had been twice born? Would not 
every sin that they had committed against thy gra- 
cious God, caused a new throe in thy soul? Would 
not every temptation that they had fallen before, been 
as a dagger at thy heart? Would not every affliction 
that should have befallen them, been as a knife at 
thy throat? What are those pains and pangs and 
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throes of child-birth, to these after pains, pangs, and 
throes that might have been brought upon thee by 
the sins and sufferings of thy children? Well, Chris- 
tians, hold your peace, for you do not know what 
thorns in your eyes, what goads in your sides, or 
what spears in your hearts, such near and dear mer- 
cies might have proved, had they been longer con- 
tinued.— 7Zomas Brooks. 


SILENT ENDURANCE.—The silent soul can bear a 
burden without a burden. Those burdens and 
troubles that will break a froward man’s back, will 
not so much as break a silent man’s sleep; those 
afflictions that lie as heavy weights upon a murmurer, 
will lie as light as a feather upon a mute Christian ; 
that bed of sorrow, which is as a bed of thorns to a 
fretful soul, will be as a bed of down to a silent soul. 
A holy silence unstings every affection, it takes off 
the weight of every burden, it adds a sweet to every 
bitter, it changes dark nights into sunshiny days, and 
terrible storms into desirable calms. The smallest 
sufferings will easily vanquish an unquiet spirit ; but 
a quiet spirit will as easily triumph over the greatest 
sufferings. As little mercies are great mercies, so 
great sufferings are but little sufferings, in the eye of 
a silent soul. The silent soul never complains that 
his affliction is too great, his burden too heavy, his 
cross too weighty, his sufferings too many; silence 
makes him victorious over all. And, therefore, as 
ever you would have heavy afflictions light, and be 
able to bear a burden without a burden, labor, as for 
life, after this holy silence.— Z7homas Brooks. 


Mora CouraGE.—Sidney Smith, in his work on 
moral philosophy, speaks in this wise of what man 
loses for want of a little moral courage, or independ- 
ence of mind: “A great deal of talent is lost in the 
world for want of a little courage. Every day sends 
to the grave a number of obscure men, who have 
remained in obscurity because their timidity has pre- 
vented them from making the first effort, and who, if 
they could be induced to begin, would, in all proba- 
bility, have gone great lengths in the career of fame. 
The fact is, that to do any thing in this world worth 
doing, we must not stand back shivering, and think- 
ing of the cold and the danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It will not do 
to be perpetually calculating takes, and adjusting 
nice chances; it did very well before the Flood, 
where a man could consult his friends upon an in- 
tended publication for a hundred and fifty years, and 
then live to see its success afterward; but at present 
a man waits and doubts and hesitates, and consults 
his brother and his uncle and particular friends, till, 
one fine day, he finds that he is sixty years of age; 
that he has lost so much time in consulting his first 
cousin and particular friends, that he has no more 
time to follow their advice.” 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT.—Who can imagine the 
satisfaction and the transport of the leper when he 
felt himself healed of his inveterate disease? felt the 
soothing sensations of ease, where sores rankled and 
pain raged? Instead of enfeebling languors and 
loathsome deformity, vigor braces his limbs and 








comeliness blooms in his countenance. Equally be- 
nign and equally salubrious is the regenerating agency 
of the Divine Spirit on our depraved, polluted, sen- 
sual minds. So salutary and beneficial is the trans- 
forming power of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter ; 
softening the rugged, sweetening the morose, calming 
the passionate temper. It is undoubtedly the utmost 
improvement and the highest happiness of our na- 
ture, to have the image of the blessed God re-in- 
stamped on our hearts. This is an earnest, and an 
anticipation also, of endless felicity; a bud which 
will open in heaven, and spread into immortal glory; 
a dawn, which will shine more and more till the Sun 
of righteousness arises, and brightens it into ever- 
lasting day. This bud the sanctifying Spirit ingrafts ; 
this dawn the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ diffuses 
in the barren and benighted soul.— Harvey. 


APPOINTED TO ME.—A voice from the sick-room 
says: “It helped me immensely last night, in my 
pain, to remember the text, ‘ Wearisome nights are 
appointed unto me.’ The idea that they were no 
accident, no blunder of my physician, but appointed 
by my best Friend, this was strength to me. When 
all were sleeping, and His eye saw my weariness, 
then I was sure that, for infinitely wise and kind rea- 
sons, all was arranged and prepared for me. This 
stilled my soul. This is our life-lesson. Property 
takes wings, friends fail us, good schemes miscarry, 
plans of usefulness are thwarted by most unlooked- 
for interventions, health gives out, action gives place 
to suffering. Where we were cheerfully doing, we 
can now only wait God’s will. Darkness and doubt 
shut us in; for many days neither sun nor stars 
appear. But all is well; these things are appointed 
unto us. Only let us believe this; let a calm faith 
recognize the gracious Providence which shapes all 
our ways, and we can thén endure until the dawn 
shall bring light and joy.” 


Booxs.—Books are the windows through which 
the soul looks out. A house without books is like 
a room without windows. No man has a right to 
bring up his children without surrounding them with 
books, if he has the means to buy them. It is a 
wrong to his family. Children learn to read by being 
in the presence of books. The love of knowledge 
comes with reading, and grows upon it. And the 
love of knowledge in a young mind is almost a war- 
rant against the inferior excitement of passions and 
vices. Let us pity these poor rich men who live 
barrenly in great, bookless houses! Let us congrat- 
ulate the poor that, in our day, books are so cheap 
that a man may every year add a hundred volumes 
to his library for the price of what his tobacco and 
his beer would cost him. Among the earliest ambi- 
tions to be excited in clerks, workmen, journeymen, 
and, indeed, among all that are struggling up in life 
from nothing to something, is that of owning and 
constantly adding to, a library of good books. A 
little library, growing larger every year, is an honor- 
able part of a young man’s history. It is a man’s 
duty to have books. A library is not a luxury, but 
one of the necessaries of life.x—Zpiscopalian. 
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Goutemporary Hiterature, 


THE AGREEMENT OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
By Rev. Fos. W. Wythe, M. D. i2mo. Ph. 290. 
Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

The author is well qualified for the important work 
he has undertaken in this volume. Though a min- 
ister of the.Gospel, he has been all his active life an 
enthusiastic admirer and ardent student of science, 
and has been himself a contributor to the advance- 
ment of some of its departments. Every page of 
his volume gives evidence of extensive reading and 
accurate familiarity with the freshest results and 
speculations of science. With the religious history 
of the race, too, he shows large acquaintance. He 
is a clear thinker, and writes in a flowing, easy style, 
pleasant to read, and easy to be understood. His 
book is an attempt to exhibit, in brief compass and 
popular style, the true relations and harmony of 
nature and revelation, by presenting some of the 
analogies between the truths of the supernatural 
world and the researches of history, astronomy, ge- 
ology, and physiology. He claims that science and 
faith mutually support each other; that the many- 
colored coat of infidelity is a patchwork taken from 
an effete and unscientific heathenism; that the Bible 
is a record of the original faith of mankind, and of 
its development in history; that the principles of 
Biblical interpretation mugs be based on the modes 
of Divine revelation; and that the Biblical doctrines 
concerning God, the creation, the human soul, the 
need of the Mediator, the faith faculty, and the res- 
urrection of the dead, are in perfect accordance with 
true science. 

He has done his work admirably well, and his terse 
sentences will relieve and strengthen many a troubled 
mind. As a specimen of his thought and style, we 
quote the following: “ Unbelief is essentially de- 
structive. Its object is to pull down, not to build 
up; and it is really as much opposed to science as to 
religion. Few, if any minds, have been possessed 
with the full spirit of unbelief. It is too unsatisfac- 
tory, as well as too malignant. Man must have be- 
lief of some kind, or existence would be insupporta- 
ble. It would be useless to attempt to argue with 
unbelief; we address ourselves, therefore, to the 
spirit of inquiry and examination—to the scientific 
spirit; we desire an investigation of the consistency 
of the leading doctrines of Christianity with what we 
know of the world around us. We would bring 
faith, as taught by the Bible, and science, as in- 
structed by deduction and experiment, face to face. 
We would interrogate the witnesses, and see if, 
while preserving their individuality, they do not 
agree to the same facts.” Again: “In the estima- 


tion of true science, one fact is worth a thousand 
theories, and the revelation of the supernatural is, 





and must be, a question of fact, to be judged of in 
the same manner as other facts, by historical testi- 
mony or experimental verification. If intercourse 
with Heaven may be realized consciously by the de- 
vout and prayerful spirit, as the Bible teaches, then 
experience is the quickest as well as the surest test, 
If it can be proved that God has made a communi- 
cation of spiritual ideas and principles, all our the- 
orizing respecting the possibility of such a commu- 
nication is at an end.” An ample index and glossary 
of terms complete the volume. 


THE SCIENCES OF NATURE VERSUS THE SCIENCES 
OF MAN. By Noah Porter. 16mo. Pp.98. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: George E, 
Stevens. 

This little volume is another strong protest against 
the materialistic tendencies of the natural sciences, 
and a plea for man in his spiritual and intellectual 
relations, as superior to mere naturalism. It con- 
sists of an essay delivered before the literary socie- 
ties of Harvard and Trinity colleges. There was an 
earnest request for its publication, and in an enlarged 
form it is here given to the public. The modern 
tendencies which have evoked the essay, are well 
indicated by the author in the following interrogative 
form: “Is it not now an exploded idea that man, or 
what concerns him, is better worth regarding, than 
what was,called nature, by the sophists, in the time 
of Socrates? Is not man himself now in danger of 
being eliminated out of the kosmos? And as to 
holding that man has any great significance in the 
universe, has not the doctrine become fixed that sci- 
ence has only to do with phenomena ; that is, with ma- 
terial phenomena and their relations? Has not man 
been satisfactorily resolved into nerve-substance and 
vibrating force, and thus brought under the laws of 
mechanism? And has it not come to unconscious 
speech, without even the suggestion of unconscious 
irony, that this is the only way in which man can be 
scientifically studied, even though by this process he 
is scientifically disposed of? Is it not now near being 
demonstrated, that man, as body and spirit, as con- 
science and speech, has been evolved from lower 
forms of being, with all his furnishings of aspirations, 
categories, and principles ; and is it not also a matter 
of grave question, whether he can long remain in his 
present transition state ; whether, having been evolved 
from some very indeterminate germ, he may not be 
evolved into something altogether impalpable? In 
short, is not man ranked very low in the present es- 
timates of comparative science, and is he not in 
danger of very soon being left out of them alto- 
gether ?” 

It is certain that at present in the hands of science 








the odds are largely against man, and soon it may be 
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claimed that man, as such, has no rights which the 
student of nature is bound to respect ; that, if science 
requires it, man must go to the wall. There is no 
telling how soon he may be summoned to allow him- 
self quietly to be shoved out of being, under the op- 
eration of natural selection, or to be sublimated into 
some sort of impalpable incense upon the altar of 
scientific progress. It is under these unequal odds 
that the author presents his plea for the science of 
man; not as against the sciences of nature, but as 
essential to these sciences, and as, therefore, incapa- 
ble of being ever superseded, or set aside, or left 
behind in their most splendid achievements. It is a 
masterly demonstration, that “the scientific study of 
nature and the scientific study of man are mutually 
dependent and mutually helpful.” 


Saint PauL IN Rome. By F R. Macduff, D. D. 
16mo. Pp. 341. Mew York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Geo. Crosby. 

Chrysostom has said most beautifully: “I honor 
Rome for this reason; for though I could celebrate 
her praises on many other accounts; for her great- 
ness, for her beauty, for her power, for her wealth, 
and for her warlike exploits, yet, passing over all 
these things, I glorify her on this account, that St. 
Paul, in his life-time, wrote to the Romans, and 
loved them, and was present with them, and con- 
versed with them, and ended his life among them. 
Wherefore the city is remembered on this account 
more than all others; on this account I admire her, 
not on account of her gold, her columns, or her other 
splendid decorations.” ‘The eloquent author of this 
volume has, therefore, two grand themes for his 
pen—Paul, and Rome in the days of Paul. He has 
eminent qualifications for treating them both. He is 
already known to us as the author of “ Memories of 
Gennesaret,” and “Memories of Bethany.” But 
few pens have greater power of delineation and de- 
scription. A long introductory chapter describes 
Rome in the days of the apostle, and with as much 
accuracy as possible fixes the various localities and 
sites of interesting events in the life of the apostle, 
while he “dwelt two whole years in his own house ” 
in the great city, “receiving all who came in unto 
him, and preaching the kingdom of God.” It is a 
valuable and interesting chapter, giving all the recent 
discoveries of Roman archzology, as well as the 
older ecclesiastical legends bearing on the apostolic 
age. The body of the work consists of eight dis- 
courses, preached on eight successive Sabbaths in 
the city of Rome, directly bearing on St. Paul’s res- 
idence in the Imperial City, and illustrative of his 
teachings, fellowships, and dying testimony. They 
are admirable in their characterizations of the great 
apostle. 


New CYCLoPEDIA OF Poetic ILLUsTRATIONS. By 
Rev. Elon Foster. 8vo. Pp. 696. New York: 
W. C. Palmer, Fr., & Co. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden, 

Mr. Foster did a good service, a few years ago, in 
furnishing to preachers and teachers an abundance 
of well-selected illustrations in prose, in a fine, large 








volume bearing the title, “‘ New Cyclopedia of Illus- 
trations.” He now furnishes a companion volume, 
embracing poems, odes, legends, lyrics, hymns, son- 
nets, etc., topically arranged, and illustrating a vast 
range of subjects. Every preacher and teacher will 
at once appreciate the value and convenience of such 


‘a volume. The arrangement is excellent, the sub- 


jects being distributed in alphabetical order. The 
range of authors from whom he has drawn his selec- 
tions is very wide; his labor has been immense in 
traversing this broad field, and the compiler shows 
extensive acquaintance with the stores of English 
verse. The selections are made with good taste and 
judgment ; often entire poems are used, thus render- 
ing the volume a really good repertory of the best 
English lyric poetry. ‘The volume can not fail to 
meet a great want and, consequently, to secure a 
great sale. 


THE CHARACTER AND CAREER OF FRANCIS AS- 
BURY, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mlustrated by Numerous Selections from his Journal, 
Arranged in Chronological Order. By Rev. Ed- 
win L. Fanes, Compiler of “Wesley his own Histo- 
rian.” \2mo. Pp. 615. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Mr. Janes demonstrated his ability for this kind 
of work in his previous volume on Wesley. He now 
accomplishes the same good purpose for Bishop 
Asbury. The volume might equally well be named 
“Asbury his own Historian,” as it consists very 
largely of selections from his journal. But such a - 
work does not consist merely in throwing together 
paragraphs or pages picked out of a diary; such a 
book would be little more than worthless ; the com- 
piler must be a man of good taste and sound judg- 
ment, in hearty sympathy with his subject, and, 
above all, capable of quick and generous apprecia- 
tion of the salient points in the life that he attempts 
thus to depict. All these qualifications Mr. Janes 
possesses in a large measure, and he presents to the 
public in this volume the best and most living por- 
traiture the Church has yet had of our pioneer 
bishop. We wish we had space to quote largely 
from the author’s preface to his work, which shows 
so well what the reader may expect to find in the 
body of the work. We have space, however, for 
only a paragraph: “In perusing this work the reader 
will accompany Mr. Asbury from place to place, 
from state to state, from conference to conferernce— 
preaching, praying, exhorting, visiting the societies 
and classes, comforting the sick, burying the dead, 
holding conferences, ordaining ministers, founding 
schools, raising funds, and inspiring the preachers in 
their self-sacrificing work by word and example. In 
accomplishing his difficult and diversified work, this 
great evangelist will be seen constantly traveling, 
crossing rivers, fording streams, climbing mountains, 
sleeping on the ground or cabin floor, eating by the 
way-side, or fasting for want of food. It will be seen 
that although performing herculean labors, Asbury 
had to contend with imperfect health, and had fre- 
quent attacks of sickness—often resorting to severe 
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remedies that he might the sooner resume his work.” 
We can certainly agree with Mr. Janes that “the 
reader of this volume will not fail to reach the con- 
clusion that Francis Asbury was an earnest Chris- 
tian, a successful evangelist, a wise counselor and 
administrator, and a model bishop.” 


A WESTERN PIONEER; or, Jucidents of the Life and 
Times of Rev, Alfred Brunson, A. M.,D.D. Em- 
bracing a Period of over Seventy Years. Written 
by Himself. Vol. I. t2mo. Pp. 418. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. 

This is another chapter in the history of early 
Methodism. For seventy years Alfred Brunson has 
been conversant with the growth and triumphs of the 
Church in various localities, He is a living witness, 
and, we may be permitted to say, a live witness, of 
the stirring scenes of pioneer work. He has remem- 
bered and recorded accurately; has been a keen 
observer, and is a piquant and racy writer. His 
book reads well in style, and is really captivating by 
the events which it records. In reproducing them, 
the author gives simpic statements of the facts, with- 
out comment, coloring, or flourish of style. So it 
should be; these facts unadorned, are thus adorned 
the most. He writes chiefly of himself in connection 
with his labors in the Church; but his own life is a 
large chapter of pioneer Church history. He has 
preached ten thousand times, has been instrumental 
in the conversion of six thousand souls, has aided in 
building about forty churches, has been for sixty 
years an itinerant, and has frequently represented 
his brethren in the General Conference. His life 
has been full of labors, trials, sorrows, and triumphs. 
We are glad the record of it is to be preserved from 
perishing. Get the book and read it, and it will do 
you good, 


THE Wars OF THE HucuENots. By William 
Hanna, D. D., Author of “The Life of Christ,” 
etc. 12mo. Pp. 344. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
This volume consists of lectures which were de- 

livered to the members of the Edinburgh Philosoph- 
ical Institution. They are, therefore, more general 
in their historical features, and less specific in dwell- 
ing upon the more purely religious aspects of the his- 
tory of the great Protestant contest in France. The 
lectures bear the characteristics of Dr. Hanna’s mind 
and style—careful, accurate, solid, sober, and forceful. 
They are neither ornate nor dull; neither captious 
ner credulous. They have the advantage of con- 
densation, clearness, and chronological order. The 
attention is fixed wholly on the main figures in the 
picture, and these are drawn with force and truthful- 
ness. 


SrayED ON Gop. By Alfred Cookman. 24mo. Pp. 
96. 65 cents. New York:,N. Tibbals & Son. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. , 
This is a beautiful tribute to the memory of that 

beloved servant of Christ, Alfred Cookman. It con- 

sists of a sermon by Mr. Cookman on the text, 





“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee ;” a Poem in Memoriam, by Rey, 
George Lansing Taylor ; Lines, by Faber; and Tes- 
timonies and Incidents, by Bishop Simpson and oth- 
ers. It is designed to present to the Church some 
of the best thoughts from the pen of our beloved 
brother Cookman, in one of his characteristic ser. 
mons. Around this center are grouped the loving 
testimonies of such friends as Bishop Simpson, Drs, 
Foster, Gilbert Haven, Crooks, and cthers. The 
little book is issued in very neat style, and, take it 
all in all, it is one of the richest and sweetest caskets 
of divine things we have ever seen. It can be read 
in an hour, but its hallowed influence will pervade 
all after life. We await the coming biography of this 
saint of God. 


THOUGHT-HiIveEs. By Theodore L. Cuyler. 12m: 
Pp. 341. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Besides blessing, Sabbath after Sabbath, a large 
congregation of admiring hearers, Dr. Cuyler has 
served his day and generation by contributing to 
several papers and periodicals short, thoughtful, tell- 
ing articles on a vast variety of subjects connected 
with practical life and Christian character and duty. 
It is surprising with what avidity these articles have 
been caught up by the religious papers and repro- 
duced throughout the country. No, we ought not to 
say surprising, for their intrinsic merit has been the 
secret of their wide popularity. Quite a number of 
them are gathered into this volume. They are all 
clear, forcible, and sometimes fervid; he is always 
genial, open-hearted, and fascinating in his style. 


IsouULT BARRY, OF WYNSCOTE. fer Diurnal Book. 
A Tale of Tudor Times. By Emily Sarah Holt. 
16mo. Pp.524. $1.75. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 
The author pronounces this tale to be strictly his- 

torical, the fictitious element being no more than a 

chain uniting the scattered gems of fact. All the 

prominent persons are real characters, and many of 
the secondary ones, and every fictitious person is 
indicated as such in a note when first introduced; 
and to these real characters very few acts or senti- 
ments have been attributed which are not actually 
on record. Nearly all the numerous facts have been 
taken from unpublished manuscripts written con- 
temporaneously with the events. The story is lo- 
cated in the days of Henry VIII, and the form is 
that of a journal supposed to have been kept in 
those days; the style still wears the singular Anglo- 

Saxon garb of the sixteenth century, and the book 

thus has the fragrance of antiquity. Isoult Barry is 

a representative of the young lady class of the days 

of Henry, moving in the best English society. She 

is an interesting character, pious, self-sacrificing, nat- 
ural, and simple. The book presents in strong colors 

the duplicity and tyranny of King Henry. It is a 

very interesting book. The pains the author has 

taken, and the real ability with which she has worked 
up her materials, entitle her to the highest com- 
mendation. 
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Our Four Boys. By Julia A. Matthews. 6mo. 
Pp. 324. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Geo. Crosby. 

The author is an extensive and very acceptable 
writer of juvenile books, having given to the public 
two or three series of very popular stories. This 
one belongs to the “ Dare to do Right” series. The 
author seems thoroughly to understand children, and 
her stories are simply and beautifully written. The 
boys will recognize their truthfulness in describing 
many scenes in boy-life. Fred Vickars, the rich 
“snob,” Bertram Morton, the pious captain, and 
many other heroes of the story, are sketched to the 
life. It is a healthy book for boys, and they will be 
delighted with it. 


THe COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER ; Being an Induct- 
ive Exposition of Phonography. By Fames E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York. 12mo. Pp. 236. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. ‘ 

We have no knowledge of this valuable art, and, 
therefore, are not competent to speak of this volume. 
It comes, however, with a large number of testi- 
monials from practical phonographers, recommend- 
ing it as possessing peculiar excellences. It has the 
special excellence of adaptation to purely professional 
purposes, and can not fail to be of the greatest 
service to writers who wish to economize time and 
labor, as well as to those whose avocation it is to 
take prominent part in forensic debates. It contains 
also the fullest instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of an oral teacher. 


THE Woman’s Kincpom. By the Author of ‘‘ Fohn 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo. Pp. 456. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 


This is another volume of the uniform edition of 
“Miss Muloch’s” works, and in our judgment one 
of her best. The story is beautifully told, and her 
doctrines as to the ‘“‘ Woman’s Kingdom” are sound 
and healthful. It is of that pure and life-like order 
of fiction that does good rather than harm to the 
reader. 


THE ANNIHILATION OF THE’ WICKED SCRIPTUR- 
ALLY CONSIDERED. By Rev. W. M’ Donald. 16mo. 
Pp. 99. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

We can not better state the nature and design of 
this little volume than the author himself has done 
in his prefatory note: “‘Has man a dual nature?’ 
During a long and thorough discussion of the fore- 
going question by, and in the presence of, a large 
body of clergymen, the authors of this little volume 
presented their views upon the subject of the anni- 
hilation of the wicked, etc. At the close of the dis- 
cussion they were unanimously requested, by vote, 
to publish the same in some convenient form. 
such changes as were deemed necessary to adapt 
them to popular use, they are now offered to the 
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public. The authors do not claim to have furnished 
an exhaustive treatise on the subject, but a concise 
statement of the Scriptural and philosophical argu- 
ments by which this baneful error is overthrown—a 
treatise which may be quickly read and easily com- 
prehended by all.” 

We trust this little volume may lead many, as the 
discussion did a leading minister of the annihilation 
faith, to renounce the error, and embrace the truth 
as it is in the Word of God. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZZLE- 
wit. By Charles Dickens. With Fifty-Nine Illus- 
trations, by F. Barnard. Quarto. Pp. 350. $1.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati : Robt. 
Clarke & Co, 

This is the second installment of the new and 
handsome “ Household Edition ” of Dickens’s works. 
It is in large quarto form, substantially and neatly 
bound, and is a marvel of cheapness. 


MABEL LEE. Sy the Author of “Valerie Aylmer,” 
etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. 162. $1. 
The author’s style is flowing, easy, and vivid. 
Her delineations of character are graphic and true 
to nature. The tone of her story is healthful. 


THE SONG OF THE NEW CREATION, AND OTHER 
Pieces. By Horatius Bonar, D. D., Author of 
“Hymns of Faith and Hope.’ New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
We have never regarded the poetry of Dr. Bonar 

of a high order, yet he has written some very pretty 
verses, and they have a large share of popular favor. 
Most of his poetry is of the religious sentimental 
kind. There is not in such subjects as he selects 
either the necessity or the opportunity for vagrant 
flights of the imagination, and accordingly there is a 
trimness and precision which shuts off the wilder 
excursions of fancy, and confines the verse to a more 
sober range of thoughts. To those who are fond of 
sacred song some of these pieces will prove very 
acceptable, and will be read with an interested devo- 
tion. 


THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Charles Duke Yogne, Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
12mo. Pp. 649. $2. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The author begins his work with the Elizabethan 
era, and brings it down to the present time. It is a 
popular examination of the great authors of this 
period, with occasional extracts from their writings. 
The biographical notices are brief, the criticisms are 
judicious, the selections well made, and the method 
of treating the subjects clear and consistent. The 
authors whose works are examined are divided into 
seven classes: dramatists in prose and verse ; lyric 
poets ; epic and didactic poets ; historians ; essay- 
ists ; orators in the forum and the pulpit ; and nov- 
elists. In treating of these several classes the chro- 
nological order is followed as nearly as possible. If 
the chief glory of a naticn is its authors, books which 
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popularize their writings and describe their character, 
sentiments, and style can not fail to be useful, espe- 
cially to the young. Professor Yonge in these lec- 
tures is a true educator. He has not written for 
critics, but for students, and his style and manner 
are specially adapted to their wants. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY FOR 
1871. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the Assist- 
ance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo. Pp. 634. 
$2. Mew York: Harper & Brothers. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The design of this work is to furnish a brief, yet 
sufficiently full, mention of the more important dis- 
coveries in the various departments of science during 
the year 1871. The subjects included are Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy; Electricity, Light, Heat, 
and Sound; Terrestrial Physics and Meteorology ; 
Chemistry and Metallurgy ; Mineralogy and Geology ; 
Geography; Natural History and Zoology; Botany 
and Horticulture; Agriculture and Rural Economy ; 
Mechanics and Engineering ; Technology ; Materia 
Medica, and Miscellaneous. Embracing such a wide 
range of topics, with appropriate subdivisions, there 
is a vast amount of information in this volume, which 
is carefully selected and arranged, and presented, as 
far as possible, devoid of mere technicalities and 
irrelevancies. Nearly all of the articles are con- 
densations from different sources, though many of 
the paragraphs include original ideas, unpublished 
elsewhere, and derived from personal investigation 
or supplied by collaboration, as suggested in the 
title. 


A WomMaANn’s EXPERIENCES IN EuRoPE, /ncluding 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. By Mrs. 
£. D. Wallace, Author of “ Strife, a Romance of 
Germany and Italy.” $1.50. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Books of travel are common, and yet one written 

in the style of this, is fresh, piquant, and readable. 
It is a sketchy, picturesque, gossipy narrative of the 
writer’s travels; and though she follows the usual 
route of tourists in Europe, she does not give trans- 
cripts from guide-books, or take her opinions at 
second hand from those who preceded her. We like 
the brave American spirit which pervades this record 
of “a woman’s experiences.” 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. Prepared by the Rev. 
Fohn M’Clintock, D. D., and Fames Strong, S. T. 
D. Vol. LV. H. tf. F. Large wo. Pp. 1122. 
Double Columns. $6. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Like its predecessors, this volume is a monument 
of the diligent and painstaking labors of its editors. 
Though the hand of one is now stilled in death, his 
ripe scholarship and critical acumen are still apparent, 
in the articles written or retouched by his pen. Nor 
is this the last volume in which Dr. M’Clintock’s 
labor will be seen. Throughout the whole alphabet 
of subjects to be included in the Cyclopedia, his 


research extended. Many of the articles yet to ap- | 











pear were either prepared or revised by him; so 
that, though the chief labor now devolves on Dr, 
Strong, he will still have the advantage of the pre. 
vious work of his deceased co-editor. To Say that 
this Cyclopzdia is able, exhaustive, and trustworthy, 
does not express its real value. It is minute as to 
its topics, liberal as to its spirit, full as to its informa- 
tion, evangelical in its sentiments, and satisfactory in 
its character. Ministers and students will find it a 
very valuable accession to their libraries. 


How THE WoRLD WAS PEOPLED. Ethnological 
Lectures. By Rev. Edward Fontaine. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

The author advocates the theory of the unity of ¢ 
the human race, or the descent of all nations from 
Adam and Eve, whether any portion of them escaped 
the Noachian deluge or not. He denies the necessity 
of proving that this great deluge was universal, to 
establish the fact that they have a common parentage, 
and shows that it is not essential to the question to 
demonstrate the theory that they are all descended 
from the three sons of Noah. The work is written in 
a simple and intelligible style, and avoids as much as 
possible technical terms and words used only in the 
nomenclature of the sciences. His facts and argu- 
ments are worthy of consideration ; for though all of 
his conclusions may not be assented to, he has at least 
shown that the theories of a diverse origin of man- 
kind, its indefinite antiquity, and its evolution from 
a lower order of beings, are absolutely untenable. 


SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF JULIUSC SAR. Edited, 
with Notes, by Wm. F. Rolfe, A. M. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

A neat, handy edition of one of Shakspeare’s best 
plays. The critical apparatus is good, and is not 
burdened with notes on the unimportant passages 
and words. 


ANCIENT AMERICA, #2 Notes on American Archeol- 
ogy. By John D. Baldwin, A. M. Illustrated. 
$2. Mew York: Harper & Brothers. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co, 

The author here presents the facts that are known 
respecting the éarly inhabitants of America, includ- 
ing the mound-builders of the West, and the archi- 
tects of the splendid ruins in Mexico, Yucatan, etc. 
He examines the various theories respecting the 
peopling of the New World, and the sources of its 
ancient civilization, and decides that its civilization 
was original on the continent, but that the period 
of its beginning dates back many centuries. His 
facts are more satisfactory than his speculations. 


THE Rose GARDEN. By the Author of “Unawares.” 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cincinnati: F. Hol- 
brook & Co. 

A quiet love story, the scene of which is laid in 

Southern France. It is dreamy, sensuolis, pictur- 


| esque, without any exciting adventures or sudden 


surprises—just the thing for Summer reading. 
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Eiitor’s Gable, 


Our NEw BisHors.—The death, during the last 
quadrennium, of four of our bishops, and the non-effi- 
ciency of one or two others, rendered it necessary for 
the General Conference, which has just adjourned, 
to re-enforce the old Board. The only question, in 
the minds of the members, was as to the number to 
be elected. Some were of opinion that twelve new 
ones were not too many; others deemed four or five 
sufficient. The effective bishops at first thought six 
would be enough, but on maturer counsels, after the 
Conference met, they came to the conclusion that 
our work demanded eight, and the Committee on the 
Episcopacy recommending this number, their report 
was adopted. Four ballots were had: on the first, 
three were elected; on the second, two; on the 
third, two; and on the fourth, one. We give their 
names, in the order of their election. 

THOMAS BowMAN was born of Methodist parentage, 
in Berwick, Columbia County, Pennsylvania, in 1816. 
He was graduated from Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, in 1837. He was admitted into the 
Baltimore Conference at its session held in the city 
of Baltimore, March, 1839. His first appointment 
was Beaver Meadow, Carbon County, Pennsylvania, 
in the eastern part of the state. Next year his ap- 
pointment was in the Grammar-school at Dickinson 
College. Subsequently he was elected President of 
Dickinson Seminary, at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
where he remained ten years, and again returned to 
the pastorate, until, in 1859, he was called to the 
Presidency of Indiana Asbury University, Green- 
castle, Indiana, 

Dr. Bowman is a sterling preacher, of strong con- 
victions and courteous manners, and as a pulpit 
speaker has few superiors. He has devoted the 
greater part of his ministerial life to the work of 
education. This he has considered to be one of the 
most important departments of Church labor ; that 
our youth must be trained in our own schools, if we 
expect to secure them to Christ and the Church; 
that our ministry must be recruited from the ranks 
of our educated young men ; and that we must liber- 
ally furnish the best schools, and employ the best 
teachers, to this end. The doctor is of medium 
height, compactly built, of lithe and active frame, 
quick temperament, sunny countenance, keen eye, 
modest, unassuming, and shuns opportunities to 
thrust himself before the public for mere notoriety. 

WILLIAM LoGaN Harris was born in Central 
Ohio, November 4, 1817; was converted in his 
seventeenth year; licensed to preach shortly after- 
ward, and joined the Michigan Conference, at De- 
troit, September, 1837. He was elected to the Gen- 
eral Conference inf 1856, and has been a member of 
every General Conference since. He was elected 
secretary of the Conference on his. first appearance 








in that body, and has now served five times as its 
secretary. 

Dr. Harris spent eight years in the pastoral work, 
and was stationed at Delaware, 0., where he was 
employed as a teacher in the nascent Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The next year he was removed to a 
country circuit, but immediately afterward was elected 
Principal of the Baldwin Institute (now University) 
at Berea, O., and in 1852 was called to a professor- 
ship in the Ohio Wesleyan University, where he 
remained until 1860, when he was elected assistant 
missionary secretary. 

Dr. Harris is a fine specimen of vigorous man- 
hood, being large and stalwart in frame, smooth- 
faced, full-fleshed, dark-skinned, black-eyed, and full 
of spirits. As a writer, he is vigorous, pointed, terse. 
During the great anti-slavery struggle in our Church 
in by-gone years, he wrote considerably, part of 
which was published in pamphlet form. The vast 
amount of labor required in preparing the printed 
Journal of the respective General Conferences, and 
to edit and revise the Discipline, at the close of each 
session, entitles him to be placed in no mean posi- 
tion, and be classed among the honorable fraternity 
of authors. : 

RANDOLPH SINK FOSTER was born at Williams- 
burg, Ohio, February 22, 1820. He was educated at 
Augusta College, Kentucky, and entered the Meth- 
odist ministry in the Ohio Conference, held at the 
city of Xenia, Ohio, September, 1837. He was then 
only seventeen years of age, and traveled his first 
circuit among the mountains of Western Virginia. 
Nearly or quite thirty years ago he was the pastor 
of Wesley, Ninth-street, and other Churches in this 
city and vicinity, and was even then famous for his 
pulpit eloquence. He left this city to take work in 
New York, but, in 1856, was called back to the 
West, as President of the North-western University, 
at Evanston, Ill. As a preacher he ranks high 
among the famous names of the Eastern States, 
and his standing in the Church may be estimated 
from the fact that to his present responsible position 
he is called from the scarcely less prominent and 
responsible station of President of the Drew The- 
ological Seminary. 

Dr. Foster has written much that will long live. 
Prominent among his works, besides his “ Objections 
to Calvinism,” are, “Christian Purity,” “ Ministry,” 
“Lectures on Darwinism.” His writings are schol- 
arly, compact, and couched in terse and vigorous 
language. In his writings he gives evidence of su- 
perior abilities as « controversialist. The varied 
character of his works indicates, too, the grasp of 
his intellect and his powers as a writer. 

Dr. Foster, as an educator and writer, is awarded 
high standing in literary circles ; but his chief excel- 
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lence was in the pastorate. Thoroughly master of 
all that is desirable as a pastor, his charges enjoyed 
much prosperity. With fine pulpit and platform 
talents, he rarely failed to interest and instruct his 
congregations. The doctor is tall, well-built, without 
fullness ; dignified and polished in his manners, with 
sufficient suavity to make him courteous and affable 
in society. 

IsAac WILLIAM WILEY was born Match 29, 1825, 
at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, and was educated at the 
same place. At the early age of thirteen he embraced 
religion and joined the Church. He was scientific- 
ally educated in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of New York, and left that institution in 
1846, to become a practicing physician. 

Subsequently he entered the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, and in 1851 he went as a missionary to China, 
remaining there five years. Upon his return from 
China. he entered the pastoral work, and after four 
years’ service was called to the Presidency of Pen- 
nington Seminary in New Jersey, and occupied that 
position five years. At the General Conference in 
1864, at Philadelphia, he was elected editor of the 
LADIES’ Repostrory, which he has filled until the 
present time. He is slim in person, of light weight, 
full-bearded, save the mustache, clear-minded, urbane 
in his manner, and hearty in his sympathies, and is a 
good writer, as our readers well know. 

STEPHEN MASON MERRILL was born near Mos- 
cow, Clermont County, Ohio, September 8, 1825. A 
jJarge portion of his boyhood days was spent in the vi- 
cinity of Hillsboro and Greenfield, Highland County. 
In Greenfield, at the age of nineteen, he preached 
his first sermon. He was admitted into the Ohio 
Conference in 1846. His life, as a pastor, has been 
spent wholly in Ohio and Kentucky. Four years 
ago he was elected editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate. He is one of the best theological debat- 
ers and expounders in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In person he is tall, well-built, without 
much tendency to fleshiness, black-bearded, dark- 
skinned, black-eyed, dignified, and of sedate coun- 
tenance. 

EDWARD GAYER ANDREWS was born in New 
Hartford, Oneida County, New York, August 7, 1825. 
He was educated at the Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, from which he was graduated 
in 1847. He immediately entered the ministry in 
the Oneida Conference, and in 1854 became a teacher 
in the Cazenovia Seminary, where he remained one 
year. He then took charge of the Mansfield Female 
College, in Ohio; ,but the succeeding year he re- 
turned to Cazenovia Seminary, of which he became 
principal. Here he remained eight years, when he 
returned to the traveling ranks of the ministry, and 
has since been pastor of several of the prominent 
stations in the New York East Conference. He 
received the degree of D, D. from Genesee College, 
Lima, New York, in 1863. ‘In 1851, he married Miss 
Susan M. Hotchkiss, of Cheshire, Connecticut, and 
by her has had five children, most of whom are now 
living. In person he is smallish, is very pleasant in 
his address, wears scholarly spectacles, has fluent 
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speech and clear thought, was popular in school, and 
will be no less so in the episcopal throne. 

GILBERT HAVEN was born at Malden, Massachu. 
setts, September 21, 1821. He was graduated at 
the Wesleyan University in 1846, and at once be. 
came a teacher of Greek and Latin in Amenia Sem. 
inary, New York. In 1848, he became principal of 
that institution, and in 1851 joined the New England 
Conference. For several years he was pastor, and 
was the first chaplain commissioned after the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, acting in that capacity in the 
Eighth Massachusetts Regiment. In 1862, he visited 
Europe and the East, and on his return home pub. 
lished a volume of his travels, which is one of the 
best books of the kind ever written. He has also 
published a volume of sermons and speeches on 
slavery and the war. In 1865, he was appointed to 
take charge of the blacks and whites in Mississippi, 
and in 1867 was elected editor of Zion’s Herald. 
His wife died in 1860, and he has never remarried, 
He is a keen and vigorous writer, hates shams, de- 
spises truckling and compromises, is radical in his 
utterances but cautious in his action, and will not be 
behind the very chiefest of the apostles in his over- 
sight of the Church. 

JessE TRUESDELL PECK was born April 4, 1811, 
at Middlefield, New York, and was one of five broth- 
ers, all of whom became prominent Methodist min- 
isters, and two of whom are eminent among the 
authors of the Church. He joined the Church in 
1827, and entered Oneida Conference in July, 1832, 
He has filled the principal’s chairs at Gouverneur 
Wesleyan Seminary, St. Lawrence County, New 
York; the Troy Conference Academy, at West 
Poultney, Vermont; and of Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Eight years of his pastorate 
he spent in the work on the California coast. He is 
the author of several standard theological and lit- 
erary works, including “Central Idea of Christian- 
ity,” “The True Woman,” and “History of the 
Great Rebellion Considered from a Christian Stand- 
point.” He is a man of large physical frame, weigh- 
ing from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
pounds avoirdupois. 
~ Bishop Peck is, in manners, as artless and unaf- 
fected as a child, and has a soul as big as his body. 
On the platform and in the pulpit, he speaks with an 
unction and an earnestness that reaches the heart. 

Ss. W. W. 


THANKS.—For the picture of the Yellowstone 
Valley, in Montana Territory, an engraving of which 
we publish in this number, our thanks are due to 
Hon. B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who sent us a number of elegant photographs, 
taken by the United States Geological Survey, from 
which to select. This engraving will be followed by 
at least two others from the same collection, present- 
ing some of the more striking peculiarities of that 
singular region. General Cowen’s article on “Our 
National Park,” gives a good idea of the extent, 
resources, and physical features of the public domain 
in that territory. 
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